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THE    ALTERNATIVES    TO 
CIVIL    WAR 


I. 

THE    UNIONISTS    DEMAND   A   GENERAL   ELEC- 
TION ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  GROUNDS 

Unionists  contend  that  before  the  Home  Rule  bill  is 
forced  into  law  there  ought  to  be  a  General  Election. 
Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that,  as  Home 
Rule  was  submitted  to  the  country  at  the  last  General 
Election,  there  is  no  sense  in  asking  for  a  second 
verdict.  It  is  desirable  to  examine  both  contentions 
on  broad  grounds,  and  without  reference  to  those  con- 
siderations of  mere  party  tactics,  which  underlie  to 
some  extent  both  the  demand  for  an  appeal  to  the 
country  and  the  opposition  to  it. 

The  Unionist  case  is,  that  if  in  a  purely  formal  sense 
Home  Rule  was  before  the  electors  in  December,  1910, 
it  was  not  so  in  reality,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
great  mass  of  public  interest  at  that  time  was  focussed 
on  the  House  of  Lords  question,  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else. 

They  contend,  moreover,  that  Home  Rule  was  not 
even  formally  before  the  country  on  that  occasion.  It 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  Prime  Minister's  election 
address.  His  colleagues  and  chief  supporters  were 
no  more  outspoken  than  their  leader.  There  was  an 
even  greater  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Liberals  to 
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obtrude  this  important  question  upon  the  public  notice 
than  there  was  on  that  of  the  Opposition  to  discuss  the 
"  food  taxes."*  Many  Unionists,  it  is  true,  prophesied 
that  a  Home  Rule  bill  would  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  giving  the  Liberals  a  majority.  But  at 
the  best  this  would  amount  only  to  a  sort  of  negative 
mandate,  and  the  idea  of  a  negative  mandate  would  be 
a  novel  and  a  wholly  unwarrantable  extension  of  that 
somewhat  dubious  principle. 

The  Unionists  also  urge  that  even  if  Home  Rule  has  in 
fact  been  already  before  the  country  in  something  more 
than  a  formal  sense,  and  even  if  it  has  been  made  per- 
fectly clear  by  the  utterances  of  contending  politicians 
that  they  regarded  it  as  an  issue  at  the  last  election — 
even  that  would  not  be  enough,  seeing  that  to  many 
of  the  electors  "  Home  Rule  "  was  a  mere  phrase,  and 
that  to  most  of  them  it  was  at  best  only  a  vague,  general 
principle.  That  this  was  so  is  evident  from  the  speeches 
of  the  candidates.  Nay,  even  the  utterances  of 
ministers  and  other  leading  men — made  after  the 
election,  but  before  the  bill  was  actually  introduced — 
showed  a  wide  divergence  of  view  as  to  its  probable 
character. 

Home  Rule  is  a  formula  which  covers  equally  Devo- 
lution, or  Federalism  (i.e.,  a  constitution  like  that  of 

*  Mr.  Balfour  (November  3,  191 3)  has  put  this  aspect  of 
the  matter  very  forcibly  :  *'  I  say  that  when  you  are  dealing 
with  an  unwritten  Constitution  like  the  Constitution  of  these 
islands,  and  when  there  are  absolutely  none  of  the  safeguards 
within  these  islands  which  protects  the  Constitution  of  every 
other  democratic  Government  in  the  world  ...  it  is  really 
vitally  important  ...  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  electors, 
so  that  their  decision  may  be  taken  on  that  issue.  It  is 
because  this  question  is  of  a  special  character  that  special 
precautions  ought  to  be  taken  in  order  that  the  elector  should 
be  consulted.  No  human  being  with  the  smallest  regard  for 
historic  truth  can  pretend  that  the  least  pains  were  taken  by 
either  the  Prime  Minister  or  his  colleagues  to  do  that  in  1910. 
You  cannot  expect  the  busy  elector  to  look  for  statements  in 
the  speeches  and  addresses  of  ministers  as  a  Government 
analyst  looks  for  pollution  in  a  river  or  a  water  supply." 
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Quebec  or  New  South  Wales),  or  what  is  called  by  its 
friends  **  Nationalism  "  and  by  its  enemies  "  Separatism  " 
(i.e.,  the  status  of  a  self-governing  Dominion).  From 
the  public  utterances  of  prominent  members  of  the 
coahtion,  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  introduction  of  the 
present  bill,  striking  passages  have  been  quoted  to  sup- 
port the  view  that  the  meaning  attached  by  the  Govern- 
ment side  to  the  phrase  *'  Home  Rule  "  was  sometimes 
of  the  first,  sometimes  of  the  second,  and  sometimes  ot 
the  third,  character.  There  was  no  agreement,  even  at 
this  late  date,  as  to  the  fundamental  principle.  Therefore, 
say  the  Unionists,  it  is  absurd  to  contend  that  the 
country  in  1910  could  have  approved  even  of  the  basis 
of  the  present  bill. 

In  view  of  this  obvious  uncertainty  as  to  what  was 
actually  meant  by  Home  Rule  in  December,  1910; 
in  view  of  the  vast  extent  and  the  fundamental 
character  of  the  changes  which  the  present  bill,  if 
passed  into  law,  will  introduce  into  our  Constitution ; 
in  view  of  the  strength  of  the  disagreement  between 
the  political  parties  with  regard  to  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded — a  disagreement  which  far  tran- 
scends the  ordinary  issues  of  domestic  politics  ;  in  view 
also  of  the  imminent  danger,  indeed,  the  moral 
certainty,  of  civil  war  in  Ulster  if  this  bill  be  forced 
through  without  clear  proof  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  in  favour  of  it — 
for  all  these  practical  reasons,  say  the  Unionists,  there 
ought  to  be  a  General  Election,  no  less  than  on  grounds 
of  high  constitutional  propriety. 

It  is  a  strong  case,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  answered  by  the  constitutional  argument, 
which  is  put  forward  from  the  opposite  side,  that  if 
the  demand  for  a  General  Election  is  conceded,  a 
precedent  will  thereby  be  set  up  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  the  Parliament  Act,  and,  in  effect,  reducing 
that  statute  to  "a  nullity."  The  Padiament  Act  may 
be  a  very  admirable  measure,  but  presumably  it  was 
passed  solely  because   it  was  believed  to  be  in  the 
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national  interest.  It  is  a  law  which  permits  or  enables 
certain  things  to  be  done.  Any  Government  may 
make  use  of  it  if  it  thinks  fit,  but  no  Government  is 
obliged  to  do  so  unless  it  likes.  In  this  respect  the 
Parliament  Act  resembles  a  statute,  passed  some  years 
ago,  which  enabled  people  to  marry  their  deceased 
wives*  sisters.  No  one  was  thereby  compelled  to 
marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister;  nor  has  it  ever 
been  alleged  that  when  a  widower  married  someone 
else,  or  did  not  marry  at  all,  he  was  thereby  doing 
something  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  this  beneficent 
measure,  or  in  any  way  reducing  it  to  "  a  nullity." 
The  Parliament  Act,  in  short,  exists  for  the  sake  of 
the  country,  not  the  country  for  the  sake  of  the 
Parliament  Act.  Most  people  have  hitherto  supposed 
it  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  understandings  upon 
which  our  system  of  popular  government  is  based, 
that  no  far-reaching  change  in  our  Constitution  shall 
become  law  until  it  is  certain  that  the  country 
approves  of  it.  In  that  case — Parliament  Act  or  no 
Parliament  Act  —  it  follows  that  if  there  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  popular  approval  of  the 
present  Home  Rule  bill,  the  country  ought  to  be 
invited  to  say  what  it  thinks.  It  would  surely  be 
difficult  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  such  doubt  at 
the  present  time. 

As  Professor  Dicey  has  indicated,  a  further  point 
arises  out  of  this  demand  for  a  General  Election.  For  if 
an  election  is  to  be  held  at  all  it  must  be  held  before 
Parliament  meets  in  a  new  session.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  under  the  Padiament  Act  any  measure  which  it 
is  sought  to  pass  without  the  assent  of  the  House  of 
Lords  must  have  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  three  consecutive  sessions.  If,  therefore,  the 
present  House  of  Commons  meets  in  a  new  session 
after  Christmas,  it  is  practically  certain  that  no  election 
will  take  place  until  after  the  present  Home  Rule  bill 
has  been  passed  for  a  third  time.  For  supposing  that 
an  election  were  allowed  to  intervene,  and  supposing 
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that  as  a  result  the  Liberals  were  completely  vic- 
torious at  the  polls,  they  would  then  be  compelled  to 
begin  all  over  again,  and  to  spend  three  more  sessions 
in  passing  their  Home  Rule  bill,  seeing  that  they  had 
allowed  the  chain  to  be  broken  by  the  interpolation  of 
one  short  session  in  which  the  measure  had  not  passed 
the  House  of  Commons. 


II. 

WHAT  PRACTICAL  BENEFITS  WOULD  RESULT 

FROM  A  GENERAL  ELECTION  IF  EITHER  SIDE 

OBTAINED  A  DECISIVE  VICTORY? 

It  is  said  by  the  Liberals — and  on  theoretical  grounds 
there  is  considerable  plausibility  in  their  argument — 
that  a  General  Election  would  really  do  little  or  nothing 
to  ease  the  present  situation.  For  if  the  Liberals  won 
a  decisive  victory  they  would  still  be  left  face  to  face 
with  an  infuriated  Ulster.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Unionists  won,  they  would  find  themselves  confronted 
by  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught,  not  less  in- 
furiated at  finding  themselves  baulked  at  the  last 
moment  in  the  realization  of  their  long-cherished 
hopes.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  this  argument 
is  quite  so  well  founded  as  it  appears  to  be.  A 
decisive  victory  for  either  party  would  be  bound  to 
produce  a  great  moral  effect  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere. 
The  fury  of  Ulster  in  the  one  case,  and  the  indignation 
of  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  Ireland  in  the  other, 
could  not  possibly  escape  altogether  from  this  moder- 
ating influence. 

Moreover,  there  are  two  special  considerations  which 
have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  first  of  these 
affects  Ulstermen,  who  have  all  along  regarded  it  as  a 
burning  grievance  that  a  bill,  of  which  they  believe — 
rightly  it  may  be,  or  wrongly,  but  at  any  rate  quite 
honestly — that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  disapprove,  should,  notwithstanding  this, 
still  be  forced  upon  them  by  a  Parliamentary  compact, 
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which  they  designate — perhaps  in  the  circumstances 
not  unnaturally — as  a  log-rolling  bargain  of  the  most 
immoral  character.  What  Ulstermen  have  [continued 
to  insist  upon,  from  the  date  of  the  first  introduction 
of  the  bill  up  to  the  present  time,  is  that  they  should 
be  given  a  chance  of  appealing  their  case  against  the 
alleged  injustice  of  the  measure  to  the  tribunal  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the 
event  of  an  election  going  decisively  in  favour  of  the 
Liberals  this  particular  grievance  would  disappear, 
although  Ulster's  dislike  of  the  bill  would  certainly 
still  remain.  Moreover,  the  English  Unionists  are 
bound  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  constituencies, 
whether  Ulster  be  content  or  not;  for  their  leaders 
have  said  so  in  terms  of  no  ambiguity.  For  both  these 
reasons  it  appears  certain  that  the  whole  atmosphere 
would  be  changed  by  a  General  Election  at  which  the 
Government  proved  victorious,  and  that  Ulster's 
present  opposition — the  moral  strength  of  which  looms 
so  large,  not  only  in  her  own  eyes,  but  in  those  of  the 
English  Unionists  as  well — would  be  considerably 
weakened. 

The  second  consideration  affects  Nationalist  Ire- 
land in  the  contrary  event  of  the  Government  suffer- 
ing a  decisive  defeat.  Such  a  result  would  obviously 
be  a  no  less  serious  blow  to  the  morale  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists  than  the  former  result  would  be  to  that  of 
the  Ulster  Unionists.  For  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  been  contending  ever  since  1906  that  the 
democracy  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  upon  their  side. 
And  while  no  one  supposes  that  a  defeat  at  the  polls — 
even  a  highly  sensational  defeat — would  put  a  stopper 
upon  the  demand  for  Home  Rule,  any  more  than  it  did 
in  1886  and  again  in  1895,  nevertheless  such  a  result 
would  in  its  own  way  change  the  atmosphere  just  as 
much  as  the  other.  It  has  been  argued  in  recent  dis- 
cussions that  a  Unionist  victory  would  drive  Munster, 
Leinster,  and  Connaught  into  the  paths  of  lawlessness, 
outrage,  and  rebellion ;  but  is  this  really  likely  to  be 
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the  effect  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  incredible. 
When  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  highest  tribunal 
recognized  in  our  political  system,  and  when  that 
tribunal  has  given  its  decision  in  no  uncertain  voice, 
the  section  which  has  failed  must  inevitably  be  shorn  of 
a  great  part  of  its  strength.  Not  only  will  its  own 
spirits  be  depressed,  but  it  will  be  assured  by  its  allies 
that  the  only  course  open  to  it  is  to  accept,  for  the 
present  at  all  events,  the  verdict  which  has  been 
given. 

For  this  reason  it  seems  very  improbable  that  the 
defeat  of  the  Government  at  a  General  Election  would 
reproduce  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  which 
existed  in  Ireland  between  1875  and  1890.  And  there 
are  also  various  other  reasons  why  such  a  result  may 
be  considered  unlikely.  Of  these  perhaps  the  chief  is 
that  the  agrarian  question  has  been  to  a  large  extent 
settled — and  it  was  the  agrarian  and  not  the  purely 
political  question  which  produced  the  worst  disorders 
in  former  times.  But  further,  although  the  most  trust- 
worthy observers  of  Irish  conditions  seem  to  agree  in 
thinking  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
do  undoubtedly  desire  some  form  of  self-government 
which  they  describe  as  "Home  Rule" — and  that  there 
is  a  great  force  of  disinterested  enthusiasm  behind  this 
idea,  despite  all  that  part}^  speakers  on  the  Unionist 
side  may  say  to  the  contrary — they  seem  also  to  agree 
that  there  is  nothing,  which  can  properly  be  termed 
enthusiasm,  for  the  particular  bill  which  is  now  before 
Parliament.  On  the  contrary,  they  tell  us  that  it  is 
regarded  in  some  Nationalist  quarters  with  apathy, 
in  others  with  discontent  and  distrust.  Many  of  the 
numerous  and  powerful  farming-class  look  upon  it 
with  uneasiness  and  timidity ;  while  perhaps  an  even 
larger  portion  of  Nationalist  opinion  regards  it  as  in- 
complete, and  merely  as  a  stepping-stone,  or  as  a  lever 
for  obtaining,  later  on,  a  more  thorough-going  settle- 
ment. And  between  these  extreme  views  there  exist 
varying  degrees  of  dissatisfaction.      In  such  circum- 
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stances,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  defeat  of 
the  Government  at  a  General  Election,  entailing  as  it 
would  the  withdrawal  of  the  present  Home  Rule  bill, 
would  produce  such  an  intense  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
that  it  would  plunge  Nationalist  Ireland  into  rebellion, 
or  even  into  grave  disorder. 

The  general  conclusion,  therefore,  upon  this  part 
of  the  argument  would  seem  to  be  that,  if  a  General 
Election  were  likely  to  result  in  a  decisive  victory  for 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  there  is  something  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  holding  one.  For  it  would  at  any  rate 
relieve  us  almost  certainly  of  the  menace  of  civil  war. 


III. 

WOULD  THERE  BE  ANY  PRACTICAL  BENEFIT 

IN  HOLDING  A  GENERAL  ELECTION  IF 
NEITHER  SIDE  GAINED  A  DECISIVE  VICTORY? 

But  is  a  General  Election  likely  to  result  in  a 
decisive  victory  for  either  side  ?  Is  it  not,  indeed, 
much  more  likely  to  result  in  something  in  the  nature 
of  stalemate  ?    What  is  stalemate  ? 

Let  us  consider  the  present  position.*  The  Par- 
liamentary majority  of  the  Liberal,  the  Irish,  and  the 
Labour  parties  over  the  Unionist  party  at  the  present 
time  is  104.  Included  in  this  majority  are  84  Irish 
NationaHsts.t  Without  the  Nationalists,  therefore, 
there  is  a  majority  of  20.  It  is  frequently  urged  by 
Unionists  that,  in  considering  whether  the  present 
measure  has  the  approval  of  the  country,  we  should 
fix  our  eyes  on  this  figure  20,  which  is  certainly  a 
meagre  enough  margin  to  warrant  a  great  change  in 
the  Constitution.  But  why  should  we  do  this?  Ireland 
is  part  of  our  Union,  and  upon  Unionist  principles 
one  would  think  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  no 
sense  in  pretending  to  treat  the  Irish  portion  of  the 
Government  majority  as  any  less  worthy  than  any 
other  part  of  it.  If  this  be  a  correct  view,  an  unbroken 
majority  of  104  is  certainly  respectable ;  and  if  the 
result  of  a  General  Election  were  to  maintain  this 
majority,  it  would  obviously  be  a  decisive  victory. 

*  Lcy  on  November  12,  after  the  Keighley  election. 

t  Of  these  eight  are  followers  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  call 
themselves  "  Independent,"  and  are  understood  to  favour  a 
Federal  settlement. 
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Everybody  must  agree  that  there  would  be  stale- 
mate if  the  Unionists  won  52  seats,  for  in  that  case 
they  would  have  wiped  out  the  present  majority  of 
104,  and  there  would  be  an  absolute  balance  between 
the  two  parties.  But  if  the  Unionists  won  as  many 
as  60  seats,  that  would  only  give  them  a  working 
majority  of  16,  which — even  with  a  party  which  so 
nearly  approaches  a  perfect  unanimity  with  regard  to 
its  policy — would  be  bound  to  produce  a  result  peril- 
ously near  stalemate.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
with  so  slender  a  preponderance  it  would  be  possible 
for  them  to  carry  on. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  Unionists  won  only 
25  seats,  thereby  reducing  the  Government's  majority 
to  54,  could  that  be  called  stalemate  ?  A  majority 
of  54 — especially  when  it  is  composed  of  three  inde- 
pendent parties,  each  one  of  which  by  transferring  its 
support  could  turn  out  the  Government — would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  ticklish  business.*  But,  at  any  rate, 
54  is  a  working  majority  until  it  stops  working;  and  it 
would  probably  not  stop  working  until  it  had  passed 
the  Home  Rule  bill  a  third  time. 

Still,  such  a  result  as  this  would  probably  amount 
to  stalemate  for  another  reason.  A  victory  at  a 
General  Election  is  not  altogether  a  question  of  the 
actual  number  of  members  who  are  returned  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  It  always  bears  some  relation 
both  to  the  original  strength  of  parties  and  also  to 
the  gravity  of  the  issue.  We  cannot  put  such  things 
upon  a  strictly  arithmetical  basis ;  but  we  can  say 
broadly  that,  while  the  capture  of  70  seats  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  sufficient  victory  for  the  Opposition, 
and  while  the  retention  of  their  present  majority  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  sufficient  victory  for  the  Govern- 
ment, any  substantial  inroad  upon  the  present  strength 

*  In  this  case  the  Irish  party  could  turn  out  the  Govern- 
ment merely  by  abstaining  from  a  critical  division ;  and  the 
Labour  party  could  probably  do  the  same,  in  practice, 
although  its  numbers  are  only  39. 
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of  the  Government  would  under  present  circumstances 
so  much  weaken  their  moral  authority  as  to  produce 
stalemate. 

It  is  probably  true  to  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of  four 
men  out  of  every  five,  the  result  of  a  General  Election, 
if  it  were  held  forthwith,  would  be  seriously  to  reduce 
the  Government's  present  majority,  and  very  possibly 
to  wipe  it  out.  There  are  probably  but  few  who  antici- 
pate to-day  any  very  signal  victory  for  the  Unionists  ; 
but  there  are  still  fewer  who  expect  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  retain  its  strength  unimpaired.  In  the 
view,  therefore,  of  the  ordinary  person  who  takes  an 
interest  in  politics  the  issue  of  an  election  is  likely  to 
be  stalemate. 

If  the  Government  agreed  to  hold  an  election,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  an  inconsistency.  If  they 
agreed  to  hold  an  election,  disregarding  the  protests 
of  Mr.  Redmond,  it  might  be  held  to  be  something 
more  than  merely  inconsistency.  For  it  was  generally 
believed  when  the  Parliament  Act  passed,  that  the 
Liberal  and  Irish  parties  had  undertaken  to  use  this 
Act  to  carry  a  Home  Rule  bill.  The  passage  of  time, 
however,  is  a  factor  of  enormous  importance  in  such 
matters.  Unforeseen  developments  and  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  inevitably  exercise  a  modifying 
effect  even  upon  the  most  sincere  professions  of 
opinion.  The  most  definite  pledges  between  political 
parties  have  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  after-events, 
which  have  occurred  in  the  interval  between  the  period 
when  the  pledges  were  given  and  the  date  appointed  for 
their  final  redemption.  We  cannot  overlook  this  fact, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  popular  government. 
Many  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  election  of 
December,  1910.  Consequently,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
dismiss  the  possibility  of  an  election  now,  merely 
because  such  a  step  would  be  a  departure  from  the 
course  which  ministers  had  undoubtedly  marked  out 
for  themselves  three  years  ago. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  General  Election  would  be  a 
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great  gamble.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  most  people 
think  the  effect  of  it  would  simply  be  to  reproduce  the 
anxiety  and  uncertainty  of  the  present  situation,  with 
the  increased  ill -temper  and  bitterness  which  are 
always  engendered  by  such  a  struggle.  What,  then, 
may  be  hoped  from  a  General  Election  if  it  does  not 
result  in  a  decisive  victory  for  either  party  ? 

There  is  one  view  of  the  matter  which  is  at  any  rate 
worth  attending  to.  It  is  held  by  some  people  that  a 
General  Election,  even  if  it  resulted  in  stalemate,  would 
afford  additional  proof  that  the  only  possible  means 
of  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  is  by  consent  and 
some  sort  of  compromise.  To  this  the  reply  will, 
of  course,  be  made  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  put 
the  country  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  an  election 
merely  in  order  to  afford  additional  proof  of  what 
most  sensible  men  regard  as  already  proven.  People 
who  press  this  argument  against  a  General  Election 
can  point  with  some  justification  to  the  fact,  that  at 
every  meeting  throughout  the  country  which  has  been 
held  recently,  the  sentiment  which  finds  most  favour 
with  the  audience  is  the  statement,  that  the  present 
issue  is  one  which  ought  to  be  settled  by  consent 
between  the  parties  by  means  of  reasonable  con- 
cessions on  both  sides.  It  is  also  urged  that  the  great 
majority  of  party  politicians  themselves  are  equally  of 
this  opinion,  even  although  they  do  not  feel  justified 
at  present  in  expressing  their  thoughts  publicly. 

The  advocates  of  a  General  Election  resulting  in 
stalemate  are  not,  however,  at  all  silenced  by  this 
line  of  argument.  They  point  out  that  there  are  two 
parties  at  least  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  convinced 
of  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  making  any  com- 
promise whatsoever  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  settle- 
ment by  consent.  A  certain  section  of  Unionists  is 
obviously  opposed  to  the  idea  of  making  any  serious 
concessions ;  and  precisely  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Irish  Nationalists  and  a  large  portion  of  their 
Liberal  supporters.     If  an  election  be  held  and  should 
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result  in  stalemate,  will  it  not  convince  these  two 
bodies  of  politicians  that  there  is  no  possible  course 
open  to  them  except  to  make  substantial  concessions  ? 
And  in  that  case  might  not  a  General  Election  be  well 
worth  the  trouble  it  would  entail. 

To  this,  however,  it  is  objected  that  an  appeal  would 
be  of  little  value,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  issue 
presented  to  the  country  would  not  be  a  single  and 
simple  one,  but  a  confusion  of  many.  This  being  so, 
the  losing  side  would  not  hesitate  to  dispute  the 
validity  of  the  verdict.  This  is  a  familiar  argument, 
and  at  ordinary  times  there  is  considerable  force  in  it. 
But  the  present  is  not  an  ordinary  time.  It  is  true 
that  until  recently  there  has  been,  in  Great  Britain  at 
all  events,  a  singular  apathy  with  regard  to  the  issues 
raised  by  the  Home  Rule  bill.  But  within  the  last  few 
weeks  the  whole  question  has  certainly  begun  to  come 
into  the  limelight.  A  movement  of  this  kind  is  apt  to 
go  quickly  when  it  once  begins.  One  thing  seems 
practically  certain — that  if  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
really  wish  to  make  Home  Rule  an  issue  at  a  January 
election,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  so.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  as  things  now  seem  to  be  moving,  the  leaders 
no  longer  have  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  Irish 
question — or  at  any  rate  the  Ulster  question — from 
being  the  dominant  issue,  even  if  they  wished  so 
to  do.  When  the  elephant  emerges  from  the  tent 
to  make  his  triumphal  progress  round  the  country 
fair,  the  shrill  voices  of  the  numerous  cheap-jacks 
are  silenced  for  the  time  being,  and  the  whole  interest 
of  the  assemblage  is  concentrated  upon  the  majestic 
spectacle.  In  the  same  way  it  is  probable  that  at  any 
election  which  might  occur  within  the  next  two  or 
three  months,  all  issues  save  the  Irish  question  would 
take  a  subordinate  place,  and  that  all  the  voices  on 
both  sides  which  are  at  present  engaged  so  activel}^ 
in  preaching  programmes  and  "pogroms,"  would 
gradually  sink  into  inaudibility. 


IV. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  SETTLEMENT  BY  CONSENT 

WITHOUT  RECOURSE  TO  A  GENERAL 

ELECTION 

There  are  obviously  a  very  considerable  number  of 
people  whose  names  carry  respect  who  consider  that 
a  General  Election  is  undesirable;  and  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  a  settlement  by  consent,  there 
could  be  no  more  favourable  opportunity  than  the 
present.  This  point  of  view  was  first  brought  into 
prominence  in  Lord  Loreburn's  letter  to  the  Times 
(September  1 1).  Lord  Loreburn's  plea  attracted  atten- 
tion on  its  merits,  and  also  owing  to  the  position 
occupied  by  its  author.  From  the  time  when  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  came  into  power  in  the 
autumn  of  1905,  until  nearly  six  years  later.  Lord 
Loreburn  held  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
present  Government.  From  the  earliest  days  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  raised  the  question  of  Home  Rule  in 
18S5,  he  has  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Irish 
cause.  He  was  also  in  a  special  way  responsible  for 
the  drafting  and  carrying  through  of  the  Parliament 
Act ;  and  as  he  was  still  a  member  of  the  Government 
at  the  time  when  the  present  Home  Rule  bill  was 
prepared  and  laid  before  Parliament,  he  must  certainly 
accept  a  large  measure  of  responsibility  with  regard 
to  its  provisions. 

Lord  Loreburn's  letter  was  a  plea  for  conciliation, 
for  conference,  for  concession,  for  adjustment,  and  for 
immediate  settlement.  Even  though  it  was  launched 
in  the  middle  of  the  holiday  season,  its  effect  was  to 
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produce  a  great  crop  of  comments  and  correspondence. 
Doubts  were  expressed  in  official  quarters,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  nothing  in  the  nature  of  hostility. 
Much  support  was  extended  to  him,  not  only  by  in- 
dependent persons  who  prided  themselves  upon  their 
detachment  from  both  parties,  but  also  from  a  very 
considerable  number  of  those  who  are  concerned  in 
practical  politics. 

The  underlying  idea  of  those  .who  favour  Lord 
Loreburn's  suggestion  is  that  the  atmosphere  at  the 
present  time  is  peculiarly  suited  to  accommodation. 
Everybody  is  anxious.  Ulster  is  probably  more 
anxious  than  any  other  section  of  the  community,  for 
the  reason  that  she  is  making  greater  sacrifices,  and 
is  incurring  infinitely  greater  risks  than  any  other 
section  of  the  community.  Next  in  anxiety  to  Ulster 
(although  differing  in  the  character  of  their  anxiety, 
which  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  panic)  are  those 
persons,  who  in  the  present  unhappy  trouble  have 
done  more  mischief  than  any  other  class,  by  the  jeers 
and  jibes,  the  contempt  and  derision,  which  they  have 
thought  it  useful  to  heap  upon  the  protests  and  prep- 
arations of  Ulster.  These  persons — and  they  are 
very  numerous,  particularly  in  the  Liberal  press,  and 
to  a  somewhat  less  extent  upon  Liberal  platforms — 
have  all  along  disparaged  both  the  sincerity  and  the 
substance  of  the  Ulster  movement  against  the  Home 
Rule  bill.  They  have  continued  until  quite  recently 
to  represent  it  as  a  contemptible  kind  of  make-believe 
— a  mixture  of  stage-craft  and  braggadocio.  There  are 
abundant  evidences  that  these  not  very  profound 
thinkers  have  now  become  a  good  deal  more  disturbed 
in  their  minds  than  wiser  persons  on  the  Liberal  side 
who,  like  Mr.  Churchill,  have  from  the  beginning 
treated  Ulster's  opposition  as  a  factor  of  extreme 
gravity.*  But  everybody  is  anxious,  and  everybody 
whose  opinion  is  worthy  of  respect— from  Mr.  Asquith 
to  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  from  Mr.  Redmond  to  Sir  Edward 
"^^  Mr.  Churchill  has  faced  a  hostile  Belfast  mob. 
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Carson — would  no  doubt  eagerly  pursue  any  path 
which  offered  them  a  prospect  of  escape,  with  honour, 
and  without  sacrifice  of  human  life,  from  a  position  of 
extreme  danger. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  pronouncement  which  has 
been  evoked  by  Lord  Loreburn's  letter  was  one  from 
Lord  Grey  (October  11)  in  which,  in  powerful  and 
eloquent  language,  he  stated  his  plea  for  a  settlement 
of  the  Irish  question  upon  Federal  lines.  Lord  Grey 
regrets  that  the  Government  "  have  made  the  mistake 
of  attempting  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  not 
on  a  Federal,  but  on  a  National  basis.  Nationalism 
and  Federalism  represent  two  opposing  principles. 
Federalism  is  the  most  modern  and  the  most  pro- 
gressive form  of  government.  It  combines  the 
advantages  of  local  autonomy  with  those  of  National 
unity.  It  provides  for  self-government  in  all  local 
matters  and  for  unity  in  all  matters  of  National  concern. 
It  gives  liberty  to  the  individual  Federal  states  and 
strength  and  solidarity  to  the  Federation  as  a  whole. 
.  .  .  Federalism  creates  liberty  and  unity  combined, 
while  Nationalism  creates  liberty  and  disunion.  The 
former  principle  makes  empires,  but  the  latter  destroys 
them.  Federalism  tends  to  union  and  peace,  but 
Nationalism  to  separation  and  war."  Lord  Grey,  on 
the  above  grounds,  warmly  supported  the  proposal 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  reach  a  settlement 
by  consent,  believing,  apparently,  that  in  conference 
Federalism  would  be  agreed  upon  as  the  via  media. 

Several  speeches  of  great  importance  have  been  made 
since  these  two  letters  appeared.  Mr.  Churchill  at 
Dundee  (October  11),  the  Prime  Minister  at  Lady- 
bank  (October  25),  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  (October  27),  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Sir  Edward 
Carson  at  Wallsend  (October  29),  Mr.  Balfour  at 
Aberdeen  (November  3),  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  at 
Newport  (November  5),  Mr.  Redmond  at  Newcastle 
(November  14)  have  all  dealt  with  the  situation  as  it 
has  been  affected  by  Lord  Loreburn's  appeal.     It  is  not 
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an  unfair  inference  from  the  speeches  which  have  been 
made  on  the  Liberal  side,  that  the  Government — or  at 
any  rate  an  exceedingly  powerful  section  within  it — 
are  of  opinion  that,  with  good-will  on  both  sides,  the 
present  time  offers  an  opportunity  of  a  specially 
favourable  character  for  arriving  at  a  settlement  by 
consent.  Nor  is  it  an  unfair  inference  to  draw  from 
the  speeches  of  the  Opposition  that  while  they  are 
less  hopeful  of  such  an  attempt  succeeding,  they  will 
not  refuse  to  make  it  in  a  spirit  of  sincerity  and 
good-will. 

At  the  present  time  both  sides  appear  to  some 
extent  to  be  manoeuvring  for  position.  Mr.  Asquith 
lays  down  certain  conditions  and  says,  that  within  these 
he  is  willing  to  consider  any  proposals  which  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  may  think  fit  to  put  forward. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  on  the  other  hand,  has  expressed 
himself  not  unsympathetically  towards  Mr.  Asquith's 
proposals  for  an  informal  interchange  of  ideas.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  has  made  it  clear  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  is  "  up  to"  the  Government  to  table  the  modifications 
in  their  Home  Rule  bill  which  they  consider  would 
remove  the  fundamental  objections  of  the  Opposition. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  matter  will  pass  out  of 
this  period  of  punctilio  at  an  early  date. 

Merely  on  its  merits  as  a  speech,  Mr.  Churchill's 
address  at  Dundee,  both  in  breadth  and  in  clearness  of 
vision,  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  contribution 
which  has  been  made  by  any  of  the  official  leaders. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  its  line  of  argument,  it  rose 
very  much  above  the  level  of  ordinary  political  discus- 
sions. The  ability  of  this  performance  was  no  less 
remarkable  than  its  courage.  He  must  have  foreseen 
clearly  enough  the  adverse  criticism  which  it  was 
certain  to  call  forth  upon  his  own  side.  If  his  words 
meant  anything,  they  meant,  not  merely  that  he  was 
willing  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit  and  by  the  method  of  compromise,  but  that  he 
was  prepared  to  consider  the  exclusion  of  Ulster,  or  of 
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some  portion  of  Ulster,  from  the  scope  of  the  bill — at 
any  rate  until  such  time  as  Ulster  of  her  own  free  will 
was  prepared  to  be  included  in  an  Irish  Parliament. 
This  statement  at  once  drew  down  upon  the  speaker 
the  wrath  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Liberal  press.  It 
also  provoked  the  disapproval  of  the  Irish  leader,  who 
in  express  terms  stated  that  he  refused  to  entertain 
any  proposals  whatsoever  which  entailed  a  severance 
of  Irish  unity. 

About  twelve  months  earlier  Mr.  Churchill  made  a 
speech,  also  at  Dundee,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the 
same  theme,  but  in  the  theoretical  rather  than  in  the 
practical  manner.  On  that  occasion  he  took  care  to 
make  it  clear  that  he  was  speaking  solely  for  himself 
Partly  because  of  its  academic  form,  but  chiefly  for 
the  reason  that  the  country  was  not  at  that  time  faced 
by  a  crisis,  his  words  did  not  attract  more  than  passing 
attention,  and  that  kind  of  hostility  which  anything 
outside  the  ordinary  party  currency  inevitably  excites. 
He  was  attacked,  however,  very  vigorously  from  his 
own  side,  as  well  as  by  Unionist  journalists  and 
speakers.  These  two  speeches  are  in  the  main  con- 
sistent with  one  another,  and  the  principle  which 
underlies  them  both  is  unmistakably  the  same  in 
essence  as  Lord  Grey's  Federal  solution. 

Mr.  Churchill's  speech  at  Dundee  broke  new  ground. 
It  was  mainly  valuable,  however,  as  a  commentary 
upon  events,  and  not  as  action.  The  Prime  Minister's 
speech  at  Ladybank,  on  the  other  hand,  is  interesting 
precisely  because  it  was  action  of  an  important  kind. 
And  perhaps  the  best  means  of  estimating  the  possi- 
bility of  settlement  by  consent  at  the  present  time  is 
to  examine  the  proposals  which  he  then  put  forward, 
and  the  considerations  by  which  he  supported  them. 

Mr.  Asquith's  speech  started,  as  is  customary  on 
these  occasions,  with  an  historical  review.  We  may 
put  aside  the  history  as  immaterial  to  the  main  point. 
It  is  the  usual  stock-in-trade  of  the  party  leader — 
neither  better  nor  worse.     No  Unionist — not  even  the 
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most  moderate  and  conciliatory — can  regard  it  as  any- 
thing but  a  travesty  of  the  facts.  Nor  is  there  any 
better  chance  that  the  future  historian  will  accept  it  as 
a  well-proportioned  surve}^  or,  indeed,  for  anything 
more  than  it  really  is — the  not  unskilful,  but  wholly 
unconvincing,  statement  of  a  partisan. 

The  next  point,  however,  in  Mr.  Asquith's  speech 
was  of  more  importance.  Here  he  defined  with  some 
emphasis  the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards 
Ulster,  if  the  present  Bill  should  pass  into  law,  and 
if  Ulster  notwithstanding  should  refuse  to  accept  it. 
Not  unnaturally  the  Prime  Minister  hoped  that  some 
middle  way  might  be  discovered  which  would  enable 
the  Home  Rule  bill  to  pass  by  consent.  But  failing 
such  an  agreement,  and  if  the  measure  had  to  be  forced 
through  under  the  provisions  of  the  Parliament  Act, 
he  still  hoped  that  it  might  be  brought  into  operation 
"  without  any  recourse,  or  need  for  recourse,  to  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Crown.  But  if  a  statute,  de- 
liberately enacted  by  Parliament,  were  to  be  met  by 
force,  and  organized  and  armed  resistance,  it  would 
clearly  be  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the 
Executive,  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  law  by  every 
appropriate  and  adequate  measure."  In  plain  language, 
if  Ulster  should  use  violence  to  prevent  the  Home 
Rule  bill  from  being  imposed  upon  her,  the  British 
army  would  be  ordered  to  support  the  civil  authority 
in  enforcing  what  Parliament  had  decreed.  The  con- 
cluding phrase,  "  by  every  appropriate  and  adequate 
measure,"  is  characteristic  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Government  to  express  disconcerting  contingencies  in 
plain  language.  As  to  the  meaning,  however,  there  is 
no  room  for  doubt. 

To  a  great  many  people  the  Prime  Minister's  care- 
fully chosen  words  have  at  once  suggested  an  ominous 
precedent.*     So   spoke   Lord  North,  illuminated  by 

*  E.g.,  the  Times  (October  27)  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  at 
Wallsend  (October  29). 
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an  equal  wisdom,  when,  from  1770  onwards — with  as 
good,  and  as  many  think  a  better,  justification  of 
legal  right — he  attempted  "  to  force  a  hated  system 
upon  a  reluctant  people."  And  so  likewise  said 
George  III.  and  all  the  cabinet  ministers  of  that 
day,  together  with  most  of  the  eminent  jurists,  in 
an  impressive  chorus.  But  the  small  community  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — they  were  not  much 
more  than  twice  the  numbers  of  Protestant  Ulster, 
and  they  were  equally  homogeneous,  though  less 
compact — regarded  the  proposed  system,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  as  an  injustice  so  flagrant  that  it  was  worth 
while  laying  down  their  lives  to  withstand  it.  This 
was  the  point  of  view  w^hich  the  British  King  and 
British  ministers,  and  even  the  British  people  of  those 
days,  could  never  be  brought  to  understand.  And  the 
consequences  of  their  blindness  are  what  we  know 
them  to  have  been.  In  the  debates  of  that  unhappy 
period  the  student  will  find  Mr.  Asquith's  argument — 
nay,  almost  Mr.  Asquith's  very  words — repeated  again 
and  again.  We  are  told  by  the  reporters  at  Ladybank 
that  this  passage  of  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  was 
received  with  loud  cheers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
it.  But  the  cheering  on  that  occasion,  however  loud  it 
may  have  been,  was  certainly  not  more  enthusiastic 
or  sincere  than  that  which  greeted  the  same  fatal  and 
futile  pronouncement,  when  it  was  made  to  Parliament 
and  the  nation  upon  the  eve  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence. 

Had  Mr.  Asquith's  speech  ended  at  this  point — 
had  it  left  this  utterance  with  regard  to  Ulster 
standing  alone,  and  final,  and  unqualified  (as  has 
recently  been  the  habit  of  too  many  of  those  who  have 
professed  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  party),  one 
could  have  drawn  from  it  no  hope  of  a  settlement  by 
consent,  or,  indeed,  of  settlement  in  a  true  sense  by 
any  other  means.  But  presumably  this  passage,  in 
the  semi-heroic  manner,  must  not  be  taken  for  more 
than  a  flourish.     In  the  light  of  what  follows  it  assumes 
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the  misty  appearance  of  a  phantom — a  phantom,  how- 
ever, of  menace  and  ill  omen. 

Mr.  Asquith,  in  one  respect  at  least,  has  shown  him- 
self superior  in  wisdom  to  Lord  North.  In  guarded 
language,  but  with  sufficient  clearness  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  his  meaning,  he  has  put  forward  a  pro- 
posal for  consultation  between  parties,  with  the  object 
of  discovering  if  it  be  possible  to  find  some  basis  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Irish  question.  His  hope  lies 
not  in  any  formal  Conference,  like  that  w^hich  sat  during 
1910,  but  in  an  attempt  on  both  sides,  "in  all  quarters, 
by  an  interchange  of  views  and  suggestions — free, 
frank,  and  without  prejudice — to  contribute  to  the 
common  stock.  1  invite  that  interchange,  and  both  I 
and  my  colleagues  are  perfectly  ready  to  take  part 
in  it." 

It  was  at  once  suggested,  of  course,  in  certain  organs 
of  the  Opposition,  that  in  putting  forward  this  invitation 
Mr.  Asquith  was  animated  solely  by  the  desire  to  ex- 
tricate his  party  from  a  desperate  situation,  the  outcome 
of  which,  unless  the  strain  were  eased  in  time,  must 
be  to  overwhelm  the  Liberal  party  with  odium  for  a 
generation.  But  on  the  whole  most  Unionists  have 
preferred  to  credit  the  Prime  Minister  with  a  more 
statesmanlike  and  magnanimous  motive.  In  their 
opinion  he  still  continues  to  underrate,  at  any  rate  in 
his  public  utterances,  the  gravity  of  the  Ulster  move- 
ment ;  but  they  do  not  for  that  reason  believe  him  to 
be  insincere,  when  he  lays  stress  upon  the  immeasur- 
able benefit  to  Ireland,  if  a  way  can  be  found  to  a 
settlement  which  from  the  beginning  will  command 
the  good-will  of  all  sections  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Asquith  did  not  diminish  the  hope  of  success 
when  he  deprecated  the  idea  of  a  formal  conference 
such  as  that  which  took  place  in  19 10.  That  con- 
ference failed,  and  the  causes  of  its  failure  were  many 
and  various.  We  learn  by  experience,  and  when  we 
are  conscious  of  a  mistake  we  endeavour  to  avoid  it 
in  the  future.     It  is  customary  to  sneer  at  the  Con- 
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ference  of  1910  because  it  failed  to  achieve  its  object. 
This  is  a  shallow  judgment.  There  were  enormous 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  success.  How  near  it  came  to 
agreement  we  shall  probably  not  know  for  a  genera- 
tion ;  but  what  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing 
to  be  true  is,  that  every  participator  in  that  attempt 
loyally  and  sincerely  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion which  would  have  served  the  national  interest. 

For  one  reason,  the  former  conference  failed  because 
it  consisted  of  a  small  number  of  leaders  on  each  side, 
who  by  force  of  circumstances  were  obliged  to  meet, 
like  two  sets  of  solicitors  desiring  to  settle  a  com- 
plicated dispute  between  several  rather  suspicious, 
troublesome,  and  litigious  clients.  These  clients  were 
not  represented  in  person  at  the  interviews  which 
took  place,  and  the  negotiators  were,  not  unnaturally, 
timorous  of  binding  their  absentee  principals.  In  some 
of  these  respects  there  was  a  marked  difference 
between  the  Conference  of  1910  which  failed,  and  the 
South  African  Conference,  which  took  place  several 
years  earlier  and  which  succeeded. 

Another  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Conference 
of  1910  was  that,  although  it  contained  eight  very  able 
and  high-minded  gentlemen,  there  was  no  one  man 
among  them  who  made  the  success  of  the  Conference 
— irrespective  of  party  considerations — his  one  supreme 
and  dominating  object.  The  members  of  it  were 
essentially  negotiators  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
bodies  of  followers.  They  were  not  plenipotentiaries 
whose  sole  concern  was  to  arrive  at  a  decision  by  the 
light  of  their  own  unbiassed  judgments.  Between  then 
and  now  the  atmosphere  has  changed  in  many  respects. 
The  dangers  to  the  State,  great  as  these  were  even  at 
that  time,  have  become  far  more  vivid  and  insistent 
than  at  the  earlier  period.  But  there  is  still  the  same 
question — as  there  always  is  in  great  crises — of  the 
man  who  is  to  see  things  through.  When  Mr.  Asquith 
went  on  to  say,  "  1  myself  am  sanguine  enough  to 
believe  that  the   difficulties,  manifold   and   abundant 
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as  they  are,  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  resources  of 
statesmanship,"  he  was  speaking,  not  as  a  private  and 
irresponsible  individual,  but  as  one  who  had  held  for 
a  generation  a  very  high  position  in  the  Liberal  party, 
and  for  nearly  five  years  past,  during  troublous  times, 
the  highest  position  of  all.  He  must  have  had  in  mind 
what  happened  at  the  previous  conference.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  he  had  weighed  his  words.  When 
he  expressed  his  confidence  in  such  cjear  terms,  it  is 
hardly  permissible  to  think,  as  we  might  in  the  case 
of  a  less  eminent  speaker,  that  he  was  merely  uttering 
one  of  the  ordinary  commonplaces  of  the  platform. 
The  country  is  justified  in  assuming  from  these 
words  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  prepared  to  dedicate 
himself  to  the  task  of  bringing  the  proposed  negotia- 
tions to  a  successful  issue,  if  he  is  able  to  persuade 
his  opponents  to  enter  into  them.  It  is  a  natural 
inference  that  he  sees  his  way  to  agreement,  and  that 
is  a  great  deal 
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Mr.  Asquith's  invitation  was  coupled  with  a  statement 
of  the  limits  within  which  the  negotiation  must  range, 
in  order  that  it  may  satisfy  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  the  united  Liberal  and  Irish  parties.  The 
consideration  of  these  limits  and  conditions  brings  us 
to  the  crux  of  the  problem. 

What  is  meant  by  settlement  ?  Do  we  all  mean  the 
same  thing  by  it?  Is  it  a  permanent  settlement  that 
is  sought  for,  or  only  a  temporary  settlement — some 
makeshift  by  which  we  may  hope  to  escape  from  the 
manifold  inconveniences,  unpleasantnesses,  and  horrors 
of  civil  war.  These  questions  will,  for  the  most  part, 
answer  themselves  if  we  consider  Mr.  Asquith's  con- 
ditions with  care. 

Mr.  Asquith's  first  condition  is  the  "  setting  up  in 
Dublin  of  a  subordinate  Irish  Legislature  with  an 
Executive  responsible  to  it."  That  is  "  the  root  prin- 
ciple" of  his  present  Bill,  and  from  that  he  will  not 
depart. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  phrase  about  "  a  Legislature 
in  Dublin  with  an  Executive  responsible  to  it,"  has 
become  a  flag  round  which  the  one  side  rallies,  while 
to  the  other  side  it  appears  as  a  formula  of  pro- 
vocation. It  has  figured  in  the  Irish  discussion  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  like  many  arrangements  of 
words  which  have  been  current  for  a  long  time,  its 
actual  meaning  has  become  to  some  extent  clouded  from 
the  eyes  both  of  its  friends  and  its  foes.     If,  however, 
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we  choose  to  regard  it,  not  as  the  Nationalists  do,  as  a 
symbol  of  victory,  nor  as  many  Unionists  do,  as  a  token 
of  defeat,  but  merely  for  its  actual  significance,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  of  quite  the  same  importance.  Indeed, 
under  certain  aspects  it  is  something  of  a  platitude. 
For  the  creation  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  legis- 
lative or  administrative  body,  however  lofty  or  however 
humble  its  duties  may  be,  must  necessarily  involve 
the  creation  simultaneously  of  some  executive  arm 
capable  of  performing  the  functions  for  which  the 
body  is  to  be  held  responsible.  This  is  equally  true 
in  the  case  of  an  Imperial  Parliament  and  of  a  Parish 
Council. 

But  although  the  words  of  this  first  condition  taken 
by  themselves  seem  innocent  enough,  we  are  conscious 
that  the  opposition  which  they  set  up,  is  based  upon 
something  more  serious  than  either  the  dictionary 
meaning  of  the  words,  or  the  fact  that  to  one  party 
they  appear  as  a  sacred  totem  and  to  the  other  as  a 
red  rag. 

It  is  true  that  the  opposition  is  with  regard  to  names 
and  forms,  but  it  is  none  the  less  serious  for  that 
reason.  In  this  region  of  vague,  but  strong  aspirations, 
names  count  for  much.  Forms  also  count  for  much. 
The  ideal  of  the  Nationalists  is  "  Ireland  a  Nation." 
What  Irishmen  desire  is  a  Parliament  and  not  a  Council, 
a  cabinet  and  not  so  many  chairmen  of  committees. 
These  titles  are  valuable  and  important  to  them 
because  they  are  emblems  of  National,  as  distinct  from 
Local,  government.  Irishmen  speaking  in  Canada  and 
even  in  England  —  carried  away  perhaps  to  some 
extent  by  their  sympathetic  temperaments  and  by  the 
moods  of  their  audiences — have  clearly  announced  that 
all  they  desire  to  see  is  Ireland  treated  like  the  State 
of  Quebec,  or  like  one  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union.  For  the  moment  they  may  even  have  meant 
what  they  said.  But  the  Irishman  making  an  oration 
in  Ireland  does  not  speak  in  these  terms.  If  he  drew 
a  picture  of  Ireland  figuring  as  a  State  in  the  Union 
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of  the  United  Kingdom,  his  words  would  evoke  but 
a  faint  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  picture  of  "  Ireland  a 
Nation"  which  brings  down  the  house. 

To  all  Unionists,  and  to  many  Liberals,  this  aspira- 
tion is  anathema.  For  these  also  cherish  with  tenacity 
another  sentiment  which,  if  less  vague,  is  at  any  rate 
of  equal  strength.  To  them  a  United  Kingdom  con- 
sisting of  several  subordinate  Federal  States  may  not 
necessarily  appear  as  an  unthinkable  outrage ;  but  it 
is  essential  from  their  point  of  view  that  the  principle 
of  Union  should  be  preserved  inviolate.  They  would 
agree  fully  with  Lord  Grey  "  that  Nationalism  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion  leads  to  separation  and  war  "; 
and  although  they  might  not  agree  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  that  Federalism  tends  to  union  and  peace, 
they  would  not  lightly  reject  the  alternative. 

Faced  with  this  opposition,  we  can  draw  consolation 
only  from  the  fact  that,  as  in  all  controversies  of  such 
a  kind,  the  words  used  do  not  mean  quite  the  same 
thing  to  the  two  sets  of  users.  For  each  has  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  his  own  ideal,  and  is  extravagantly  jealous 
of  any  danger  which  may  appear  to  threaten  it,  or  to 
diminish  its  dignity.  And  if  there  is  some  ambiguity 
in  the  discussion,  there  is  also  not  a  little  vagueness. 
And  wherever  there  is  vagueness,  as  with  children  and 
other  possessors  of  the  romantic  mind,  exaggerated 
terrors  are  always  evoked.  But,  unfortunately,  allow- 
ing for  all  this,  and  assuming,  if  we  like,  that  the  op- 
position is  not  so  essential  as  it  appears  to  be,  there 
is  still  a  conflict  of  a  substantial  kind ;  and  there  is  no 
use  ignoring  this  fact.  Between  National  government 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Local  government  on  the  other 
— between  what  has  been  the  constant  demand  of  the 
Irish  party  and  what  has  been  already  accepted  in 
principle  at  least  by  the  Unionist  party — there  is 
doubtless  a  middle  term.  Federalism  has  been  much 
in  people's  minds  during  the  past  three  years.  It  is  a 
dignified  alternative,  and  it  satisfies  many  of  the  con- 
ditions which  both  sides  lay  down  as  essentials.     But 
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while  it  is  opposed  by  the  Irish  party  on  the  grounds 
which  have  already  been  stated,  it  cannot  be  ignored 
that  to  many,  if  not  the  majority  of  Unionists,  it  is 
fraught  with  danger  for  two  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is  that  by  the  creation  of  the 
apparatus  of  a  Parliament  and  a  cabinet — words  which 
in  English  minds  are  commonly  associated  with  the 
idea  of  an  independent  state — it  cannot  fail  to  en- 
courage hopes  among  Irishmen  that  the  full  National 
ideal  will  in  time  be  realized,  if  they  will  only  continue 
to  pursue  it  with  sufficient  tenacity  of  purpose. 

The  second  reason  which  works  against  the  Federal 
idea  in  the  Unionist  mind  is  that  while  they  might 
tolerate  the  principle  of  state  government,  they  cannot 
safely  do  so  if  Ireland  is  to  be  the  only  state.  They 
are  utterly  opposed  to  special  treatment  for  Ireland. 
Convinced  by  the  historical  analogies  of  Austria  and 
Hungary,  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  they  are  filled  with 
apprehension  at  the  thought  of  what  they  describe 
as  "the  dual  principle."  From  their  point  of  view  the 
objection  to  "Ireland  a  State"  would  be  immensely 
reduced  if  they  had  adequate  assurances  that  similar 
treatment  would,  either  simultaneously,  or  at  a  very 
early  date,  be  meted  out  to  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales. 

Mr.  Asquith's  second  condition  is  that  "  nothing  is 
to  be  done  which  will  erect  a  permanent  or  insuperable 
bar  in  the  way  of  Irish  unity."  The  meaning  of  this., 
sentence  seems  clear  enough,  although  the  extreme 
men  on  both  sides — Nationahsts  as  well  as  Ulstermen 
— have  agreed  to  interpret  it  as  an  ultimatum,  signify- 
ing that  the  exclusion  of  Ulster,  in  any  shape  or  form, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  will  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  Government.  But  this  interpretation  does  not 
appear  to  be  justified.  Mr.  Asquith  is  an  economist 
in  the  use  of  words.  If  he  had  meant  what  these 
persons  imagine  him  to  have  meant,  he  would  simply 
have  said  that  "  Irish  unity  is  an  essential  condition." 
The  quahfying  phrase  is  meaningless  if  the  Govern- 
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ment  have  determined  to  insist  that  from  the  beginning 
Ulster  must  be  included.  The  real  intention  surely 
is  that,  in  any  arrangement  which  can  be  accepted  by 
the  Government,  there  must  be  a  provision  enabling 
Ulster  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  the  rest  of  Ireland  at  a 
later  date  should  she  think  it  desirable  to  do  so. 

This  question  of  the  exclusion  of  Ulster,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  which  was  first  mooted  in  Mr. 
Churchill's  speech,  which  was  thereupon  repudiated 
definitely  by  Mr.  Redmond,  and  which,  if  the  above 
interpretation  is  right,  was  subsequently  put  forward 
by  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  is  one  of  the  very 
utmost  importance.  Whether  one  be  a  Liberal  or  a 
Unionist,  one  cannot  close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
if  the  Government  were  to  take  the  decision  to  leave 
Ulster  out  of  the  scope  of  the  present  bill,  it  would  be 
received  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  electorate — in  Great 
Britain  at  all  events — with  a  sigh  of  intense  relief. 
The  mood  might  not  endure,  but  at  first  this  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  eff'ect  produced.  The  Nationalist 
party  would  be  disgusted.  That  portion  of  the  Liberal 
party  which  is  fully  permeated  with  NationaHst  princi- 
ples would  be  no  less  disgusted.  Possibly  in  time  their 
disgust  might  make  itself  felt.  But  at  the  first  blush 
this  solution  would  be  popular. 

For  the  Ulster  grievance  is  the  only  point  of  the 
Irish  question  which  the  ordinary  elector  in  Great 
Britain  knows  or  cares  anything  about.  He  is  annoyed, 
perturbed,  or  outraged,  according  to  his  political  bias, 
by  the  fact  that  a  measure  which  Ulster  detests  is 
likely  to  be  forced  upon  her,  and  that  Ulster  is  fully 
determined  to  resist  in  such  case  by  force  of  arms.  If 
Ulster  could  be  squared,  if  Ulster  could  be  deprived  of 
all  justification  for  proceeding  to  extremities,  it  would 
be  an  immense  relief  to  public  opinion  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  Moreover,  it  seems  not  improb- 
able that  in  Ulster  itself  this  solution  would  be  ac- 
cepted gratefully,  if  not  gracefully.  Ulster  has  of  late 
been  thinking  solely  of  herself.    She  could  not  do 
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otherwise,  seeing  the  position  into  which  things  have 
got  themselves.  In  her  eyes  the  justification  for  rebel- 
hon  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  to  take  her  out 
of  the  British  Union,  and  to  place  her  under  the  heel  of 
a  Parliament  in  Dublin  where  Protestants  will  be  out- 
numbered in  the  proportion  of  three  or  four  to  one. 
Nor  does  that  consideration  leave  the  people  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  w^holly  unmoved. 
Doubtless  there  are  other  considerations  as  well;  but 
these  other  considerations  would  not  by  themselves 
have  goaded  Ulster  into  making  preparations  for  civil 
war,  any  more  than  they  have  already  goaded  the 
Unionists  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  are  at  any 
rate  partly  conscious  of  them,  into  such  desperate 
courses. 

Civil  war  is  not  a  pleasant  undertaking,  and  it  is  all 
the  less  pleasant  if  you  are  in  a  desperate  minority.  It 
entails  a  great  sacrifice  of  money,  time,  effort,  and,  at 
the  last  resort,  life  itself.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  hghtly 
engaged  in,  and  it  is  a  thing,  moreover,  the  thought 
of  which  will  be  gladly  abandoned  at  the  first  moment 
when  assurances  of  a  satisfactory  character  are  given 
that  the  provocation  will  be  withdrawn.  For  every 
one  fire-eater  who  likes  the  idea  of  going  out  with 
his  rifle,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  there  are  at 
the  very  least  one  hundred  Ulster  volunteers  who  hate 
the  whole  thing  most  heartily.  It  is  the  very  fact 
that,  hating  it  as  they  do,  they  yet  are  determined  in 
certain  events  to  undertake  it,  which  makes  the 
strength  of  their  resistance. 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  Ulster  at  the  present  time  is 
thinking  only  of  Ulster,  and  that  generally  speaking 
the  electorate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  when  it  con- 
siders the  Irish  question  at  all,  is  also  thinking  only  of 
Ulster,  constitutes  a  very  real  danger  to  the  principles 
of  union  as  the  Unionist  party  sees  them,  and  to  the 
basis  of  our  state  as  the  Unionist  party— and  for  the 
matter  of  that,  as  the  Liberal  party  also — wishes  to  see 
it  maintained.  For  although  it  would  not  be  quite  so  bad 
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if  Ulster  were  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  present 
bill,  it  would  still  be  no  excuse  in  Unionist  eyes  for  the 
introduction  of  the  vicious  principle  of  nationality,  that 
the  nation  which  it  is  proposed  to  create  would  be  a 
somewhat  smaller  nation  than  the  one  which  was  con- 
templated at  the  outset.  Moreover,  if  Ulster  should 
subsequently  be  drawn  into  the  orbit  of  her  larger 
neighbour,  the  evil  would  be  as  great  as  before,  except- 
ing that  civil  war  would  thereby  have  been  avoided. 

Passing  from  these  theoretical  considerations  to  the 
practical^question  of  the  feasibility  of  the  exclusion  ot 
Ulster,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  from  the 
scope  of  this  bill,  we  are  at  once  confronted  with 
several  difficulties  of  a  serious  character.  In  the  first 
place  Mr.  Redmond  has  stated  with  remarkable  pre- 
cision that  he  will  not  accept  a  Home  Rule  settlement 
which  leaves  Ulster  out.  He  has  made  this  statement 
without  any  qualification  whatsoever.  His  ban  would 
appear  to  cover  proposals  of  a  temporary  as  well  as 
those  of  a  permanent  nature.  He  has  repeated  his 
declaration  on  several  occasions.  His  most  definite 
pronouncement  was  made  after  Mr.  Churchill  had 
spoken  at  Dundee.  He  then  repudiated  Mr.  Churchill's 
suggestion  in  the  clearest  terms.  His  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Devlin,  has  been  no  less  precise,  speaking  both 
before  and  after  the  Prime  Minister's  pronouncement 
at  Ladybank.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  a  way  could 
be  found  of  passing  a  Home  Rule  bill  which  would 
please  the  great  British  public,  which  would  relieve 
Ulster  of  her  private  anxieties,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  would  cause  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  followers  to 
repudiate  the  whole  arrangement — as  they  repudiated 
the  Irish  Councils  bill  in  the  early  days  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's  Government — it  would  obvi- 
ously be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  proceed  with  the 
measure  any  further. 

Another  difficulty  arises  as  soon  as  we  inquire  what 
is  meant  by  Ulster.  Is  it  the  whole  province  ?  Is  it 
the  four  north-eastern  counties  ?    Or  is  it  an  undefined 
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area,  smaller  than  the  former,  but  larger  than  the 
latter?  Certain  parties  will  have  an  interest  in  ex- 
tending the  region  as  much  as  possible  ;  others  in 
keeping  it  within  as  narrow  bounds  as  possible.  And 
in  this  discussion  we  shall  receive  but  little  help  from 
logic,  for  logic  does  not  enter  into  the  matter  at  all. 
Whatever  the  practical  merits  of  such  a  compromise 
may  be,  it  is  essentially  illogical ;  and  it  is  also  equally 
inconsistent  both  with  the  original-  intention  of  the 
Government  and  with  the  principles  of  the  Unionist 
party.  Consequently,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  the  mere  definition  of  Ulster,  apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  will  present  an  almost  in- 
superable obstacle  to  her  exclusion. 

But  assuming  that  Mr.  Redmond,  fearing  to  lose 
everything  at  which  he  has  aimed,  may  in  the  end  be 
persuaded  to  accept  a  part  of  it,  and  assuming  also  that 
the  geographical  question  will  be  found  to  admit  of 
some  satisfactory  solution,  there  still  remain  other 
obstacles  not  less  formidable  to  the  exclusion  of  Ulster. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
bill,  which  has  been  twice  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  based  upon  Ulster  forming  a  part  of  one 
united  whole.  The  methods  proposed  for  legislation, 
administration,  and  finance  seem,  to  the  ordinary 
person  who  has  studied  the  bill,  to  depend  absolutely 
upon  Ireland  being  a  single  unit.  Consequently,  if 
Ulster  be  withdrawn,  it  looks  as  if  the  present  bill 
must  also  be  withdrawn,  and  as  if  no  tinkering  could 
put  it  into  a  workable  shape.  And  it  also  looks  as  if 
such  an  attempt  would  have  an  equally  disastrous 
effect  on  the  Government.  Surrender  upon  the 
Ulster  issue  will  almost  certainly  break  the  spirit  of 
the  party  which  is  responsible  for  the  measure.  After 
all  that  has  been  said  for  three  years  past  upon  the  neces- 
sity for  including  Ulster,  it  can  only  appear  to  the  rank 
and  file  as  a  humiliating  capitulation.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  morale  of  the  party  must  be  shaken  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  almost  incredible  that  they  will 
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be  able  to  weather  the  ensuing  session— especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  even  if  Mr.  Redmond  and  his 
followers  are  driven  to  accept  the  compromise  which 
is  offered,  their  attitude  towards  the  Government  will 
henceforth  be  very  different  from  what  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

The  Prime  Minister's  third  condition  is  something 
more  than  a  condition.  It  is  at  once  a  condition  and 
an  assurance ;  and  possibly  the  assurance  is  the  more 
important  of  the  two.  "  While  the  importance — which 
no  one  realizes  more  than  we  do  here — of  the  extension 
of  the  principle  of  Devolution,  in  appropriate  forms, 
to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  fully 
recognized,  the  claim  of  Ireland  is  prior  in  point  of 
urgency,  and  must  be  dealt  with  first." 

It  is  a  fair  interpretation  to  place  upon  these  words 
that  the  Government  are  prepared  to  accept  for  the 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom — for  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales — as  much  as  they  are  determined 
shall  be  given  to  Ireland ;  also  that  the  principle  of 
self-government  which  they  are  concerned  to  apply  is 
Devolution  and  not  Nationalism.  But  Ireland,  which 
has  waited  so  long,  and  demanded  so.insistently  to  be 
allowed  to  manage  her  own  affairs,  has  the  right  to 
priority  of  treatment.  It  must  be  a  somewhat  lengthy 
business  working  out  a  Devolutionary  scheme  for  the 
other  parts,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  that  Ireland  should 
be  asked  to  submit  to  a  postponement  ol  her  hopes. 
This  is  the  argument,  and  Mr.  Asquith  said  something 
of  the  same  kind  when  the  Home  Rule  bill  was  first 
brought  before  Parliament.  But  the  repetition  of  the 
statement  now,  when  a  way  is  being  sought  to  agree- 
ment, may  surely  be  read  as  an  invitation  to  his 
opponents  to  satisfy  themselves  upon  two  points — the 
first,  that  the  basis  ot  any  agreed  measure  is  to  be 
Devolution ;  the  second,  that  the  same  principle  is 
to  be  applied  without  delay  in  other  directions.  Home 
Rule,  it  would  appear,  may,  after  all,  be  founded  securely 
upon  the  principle  of  Devolution,  while  the  treatment  of 
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Ireland  need  not  be  of  a  special  character  or  different 
— except  in  the  matter  of  the  time-table — from  that  ol 
the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

From  the  Unionist  point  of  view  there  are  difficulties 
— ^great  and  obvious  difficulties — in  the  way  of  the 
realization  of  Mr.  Asquith's  proposal ;  but  if  his  words 
mean  what  they  appear  to  mean — having  regard  not 
merely  to  the  words  themselves,  but  to  the  critical 
occasion  on  which  they  were  uttered — the  obstacles  to 
agreement  are  no  longer  of  quite  the  same  character ; 
nor  are  they  so  intractable. 

Unionists  will  naturally  ask  with  a  certain  degree 
of  scepticism  if  the  Government  and  their  sup- 
porters are  really  prepared  to  face  the  consequences 
which  appear  to  follow  logically  from  their  leader's 
pronouncement.  For  in  their  opinion  the  bill,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  is  in  several  highly  important 
particulars  an  antt-Feder^l  and  not  a  Federal 
measure ;  a  measure  of  a  Separatist  and  not  of  a 
Devolutionary  character.  There  are  the  provisions 
with  regard  to  Customs,  Finance,  the  Exchequer  Board, 
the  Post  Office  and  the  Judiciary — to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  more  important — which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  Federal  principle,  even  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  not  wholly  consistent  with  the 
National   principle.*     To  transform  the  present   Bill 

*  The  way  in  which  this  aspect  of  the  matter  strikes  an 
opponent  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract,  which  is 
also  of  importance  by  reason  of  the  guarded  admission  it 
contains  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  Federal  solution  : — 

**  I  am  not  myself  a  great  lover  of  any  plan  that  I  have 
ever  seen  suggested  for  a  Federal  constitution  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  I  understand  and  can  appreciate  the  merits  of  a 
scheme  of  general  devolution  equally  applied  to  all  portions  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  referring  in  each  case  the  same  subjects 
to  local  authorities,  and  preserving  in  each  case  an  equally 
proportionate  share  to  us  in  the  common  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  equally  voiced  in  the  legislation  which  concerns 
us  all.  But  this  Home  Rule  bill  does  not  do  that.  It  is  not 
a  step  in  that  direction.  It  is  Federalism  turned  upside  down; 
it  is  the  Federalism  of  the  madhouse. 
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into  its  new  shape  may  require  more  ingenuity  than 
poor  human  nature  can  safely  be  credited  with.  Still, 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way — if  the  will  be  on 
both  sides,  and  not  upon  one  side  only. 

This  condition,  as  we  ponder  upon  it,  really  brings 
the  issue  between  the  parties  to  a  point.  It  is 
apparently  the  most  innocent,  but  it  is  in  fact  by  far 
the  most  important.  If  both  sides  are  prepared  to 
give  something  away,  can  they  find  a  compromise 
here  ?  And  if  they  can  find  a  compromise  here,  can 
they  take  assurances  from  each  other  that  the  bargain 
will  be  carried  out  ?  For  that  is  an  important  matter — 
not  so  much  from  any  deliberate  intention  of  double 
dealing,  or  because  of  the  supposed  perfidy  of  politi- 
cians, as  from  the  changes  which  delay  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  a  political  undertaking  always  produces  in 
public  sentiment  and  in  those  other  conditions  upon 
which  its  fulfilment  depends. 

From  1885  until  a  few  years  ago — from  the  time,  that 
is,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  first  dazzled  the  aspiring 
vision  of  Mr.  Parnell  with  the  prospect  of  "  Ireland  a 
Nation  " — all  proposals  for  a  Federal  solution  of  this 
question,  such  as  were  put  forward  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain at  an  earlier  period — and  also  during  the  Home 
Rule  debates  of  1886 — have  lain  in  limbo.  Federalism 
during  the  whole  of  that  long  interval  has  been  utterly 
rejected  by  the  whole  Nationalist  party,  and  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  whole  Unionist  party — even  by  those 


"  The  essence  of  this  Home  Rule  bill  is  exceptional  and 
special  treatment  for  one  particular  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom — treatment  of  a  kind  so  extraordinary  and  so  excep- 
tional that  if  you  wanted  to  extend  it  to  other  portions  of  the 
kingdom  afterwards  you  could  not  do  so,  and  yet  any  real 
Federal  system  is  that  you  should  have  equal  treatment  all 
round.  The  measure  you  mete  out  to  Nationalist  Ireland 
should  be  meted  out  to  Unionist  Ireland ;  and  the  measure 
you  mete  out  to  either  in  granting  them  a  larger  share  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs  should  be  meted  out  to 
Ulster,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  even  to  England  "  (Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  Newport,  November  5). 
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persons  who  were  originally  favourable  to  the  idea. 
Federalism  for  the  time  being  has  not  been  practical 
politics.  It  may  not  be  practical  politics  to-day ;  but  at 
any  rate  it  figures  somewhat  prominently  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  cannot  be  wholly  put  aside.  Is  there  any 
real  chance  that  this  principle  may  serve  as  a  middle 
way  towards  a  permanent  settlement  ?  We  can  only 
pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  this  when  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  gauging  the  values  which  each  party  attaches 
to  the  different  items  of  its  faith. 

What  one  would  like  to  know  most  of  all  is  the 
object  which  the  eminent  men  on  both  sides  who  are 
now  engaged  in  talking  of  consultation  and  compro- 
mise really  have  at  the  bottom  of  their  minds.  Are 
they  aiming  at  a  permanent  settlement,  or  are  they 
merely  seeking  a  makeshift  which  will  avert  civil 
war  ?  Mr.  Asquith  hitherto  has  rarely  taken  any  fence 
before  he  has  come  to  it.  This  is  the  Whig  tradition, 
and  on  the  whole  it  has  served  the  party  well  for  two 
centuries.  But  there  are  times  when  it  will  not  serve, 
and  when  longer  views  of  the  line  of  country  are 
higher  statesmanship.  The  present  occasion  seems  to 
be  of  this  kind.  The  advantages  of  a  permanent  settle- 
ment would  be  so  enormous — the  irritation,  disappoint- 
ment, suspicion,  and  alarm,  which  must  inevitably 
attend  upon  any  settlement  of  a  temporary  or  make- 
shift character  are  likely  to  be  so  intolerable  and 
injurious  to  every  party  and  to  every  interest — that  it 
seems  worth  while  probing  the  matter  somewhat 
further.  Can  we  by  any  means  arrive  at  the  maximum 
which  the  one  party  could  be  induced  to  give,  the 
minimum  which  the  other  party  could  be  persuaded  to 
take,  upon  each  of  the  more  important  points  at  issue  ? 


VI. 

THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  PROVIDING  SECURITY 

The  centre  of  the  whole  discussion  is  self-govern- 
ment. What  is  self-government  ?  Unionist  principles 
favour  the  extension  of  Local  government,  but  are 
opposed  to  National  government.  But  both  of  these 
are  forms  of  self-government.  Under  both  ahke  the 
people  who  inhabit  certain  areas  are  left  free  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  In  the  one  case  the  limits 
are  strict  and  narrow ;  in  the  other  they  are  wide  and 
somewhat  vague.  The  Unionist  would  prefer  Local 
government ;  but  though  it  would  be  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  his  fundamental  principles  to  agree  to 
National  government,  it  would  not  be  wholly  incon- 
sistent to  accept  a  Federal  arrangement.  For  what 
he  is  opposed  to  is  the  idea  of  making  Ireland  into 
a  practically  independent  Dominion,  like  Canada  or 
Australia,  or  of  putting  Ireland  in  a  position  where 
the  logic  of  events  will  force  her  to  move  in  that 
direction.  To  Ireland  a  state  like  Quebec  or  New 
South  Wales,  to  Ireland  a  member  of  a  firm  Con- 
federate Union,  he  may  have  strong  objections  on 
grounds  of  practical  convenience,  but  he  has  not  the 
same  rooted  and  insuperable  objections  on  principle. 

Assuming  that  the  Unionists  might  be  induced  to 
advance  beyond  the  limits  of  Local  government — il 
their  opponents  were  prepared  to  meet  them  by 
receding  from  the  extreme  National  position — various 
provisions  would  be  bound  to  follow  as  natural  con- 
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sequences.  The  supreme  sovereignty  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  must  be  clearly  established.  The  State 
Parliaments  must  occupy  positions  definitely  sub- 
ordinate to  the  central  authority,  in  which  Ireland,  as 
well  as  each  of  the  other  states  which  it  is  proposed 
to  federate,  must  be  represented  from  the  outset  in  a 
fair  proportion  to  her  population.  These  conditions 
are  essential,  and  admit  neither  of  variation  nor  post- 
ponement. They  are  the  keel  on  which  the  ship  has 
to  be  built. 

It  is  not  quite  the  same,  however,  with  the  claim  of 
Ireland  to  priority  of  treatment.  From  the  stand- 
points of  the  Unionist  and  of  the  Federalist  equally 
this  claim,  if  not  actually  inadmissible,  is  still  highly 
inconvenient.  If  we  allow  it,  we  shall  be  faced  at  once 
with  the  necessity  for  running  up  a  temporary  make- 
shift in  one  part  of  our  constitutional  structure,  to 
serve  until  the  whole  building  can  be  completed 
according  to  the  plan  and  projection.  For  while  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  confederation  has 
been  laid  down  in  the  previous  paragraph — fair  repre- 
sentation for  Ireland  in  that  Imperial  Parliament 
which  is  to  remain  responsible  for  all  the  common 
interests  of  the  Union  —  another  principle,  equally 
fundamental,  is  that  in  so  far  as  Ireland  is  to  be  made 
mistress  in  her  own  house,  to  the  same  extent  must 
she  cease  to  have  any  voice  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  If,  for  a  time  at  least, 
the  Imperial  Parliament  is  to  continue  to  deal,  as  at 
present,  not  only  with  the  common  interests  of  the 
Union  and  of  the  Empire,  but  also  with  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  obviously  a  very  serious 
difficulty  in  acceding  to  the  Nationalist  demand  for 
priority  of  treatment.  Nothing  contributed  more  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Home  Rule  bill  of  1886  than  Mr. 
Gladstone's  disregard  for  the  second  of  these  principles, 
and  nothing  more  to  the  discredit  of  the  measure  of 
1892  than  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  first.  Mr. 
Gladstone  violated  each  of  these  rules  in  turn.     The 
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present  Home  Rule  bill  violates  both  of  them  at  once. 
If  any  arrangement  which  may  now  be  proposed  is  to 
escape  the  fate  which  has  already  befallen  two  of  its 
predecessors,  and  which  now  threatens  the  third,  the 
thorny  question  of  Irish  representation  at  West- 
minster must  be  settled  from  the  beginning  in  a 
manner  which  will  provide  a  safeguard  against  the 
grave  disasters  which  may  reasonably  be  apprehended 
from  the  neglect  of  either  of  these  essential  conditions. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  with  good-will  "  in  all  quarters  " 
a  way  might  be  found  out  of  the  dilemma.  But  the 
Unionist  would  certainly  require  two  assurances  upon 
which  he  could  absolutely  rely.  The  first  is  that, 
except  in  the  matter  of  the  time-table,  Ireland  should 
not  be  treated  differently  from  the  rest :  whatever 
may  be  proposed  for  Ireland,  except  in  pure  matters 
of  detail,  must  be  applicable  to  the  rest.  The  second 
assurance  is  that  the  business  of  establishing  a  system 
of  devolution  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  must 
be  undertaken  forthwith.  Whether  the  plan  ultimately 
decided  upon  may  be  a  single  Parliament  to  control 
the  domestic  affairs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ulster,  or 
three  Parliaments  to  manage  those  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  or  a  dozen  Parliaments  to  deal 
with  the  local  requirements  of  smaller  areas,  there 
must  be  no  unreasonable  delay ;  and  the  whole  forces 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  and  the  Opposition 
must  be  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
through  any  arrangement  which  may  have  been 
agreed  upon.  This,  it  may  be  remarked  by  the  way, 
is  an  assurance  much  more  difficult  of  attainment  than 
the  other. 

The  Unionist  would  further  require  as  a  condition 
of  the  arrangement  that  Ulster  must  be  reasonably 
satisfied  with  what  is  proposed;  and  also  that  the 
Nationalists  must  likewise  accept  it.  He  could  not 
consent  to  a  settlement  which  left  Ulster  in  a  position 
of  insecurity,  or  even  in  a  position  which  Ulster 
honestly  believed  to  be  one  of  insecurity,  any  more 
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than  he  could  consent  to  a  solution  which  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Nationalists  would  be  no  solution  at  all. 

The  above  conditions,  as  they  have  here  been  put — 
deliberately— in  an  optimist  light,  may  not  appear  so 
very  formidable.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  more 
formidable  than  they  seem.  The  heads  of  an  agree- 
ment are  but  the  first,  and  often  the  easiest,  part  of 
the  lawyer's  task.  It  is  the  giving  effect  to  them 
which  presents  the  greatest  difficulties.  Moreover, 
there  yet  remains  one  condition  which  is  the  most 
formidable  of  all.  It  is  formidable  even  on  the  face  of 
it,  and  more  likely  to  render  every  effort  at  agreement 
fruitless  than  all  the  others  put  together. 

What  the  Unionist  will  regard  as  absolutely  essential 
is  security  that  the  settlement  will  stand.  What  forever 
haunts  his  imagination  is  the  nightmare  of  the 
"  stepping-stone."  He  dreads  admitting  any  change 
into  the  Constitution,  because  he  fears  that  it  will 
at  once  be  used  to  extort  further  changes.  He 
says :  "  True,  you  profess  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
Federal  solution  to-day,  but  when  you  have  obtained 
this,  what  security  have  I  that  you  will  not  use  what 
you  have  achieved  to  press  for  the  status  of  a  Dominion, 
or  even  for  complete  independence  ?  This  would  be 
consistent  with  the  views  which  at  different  times 
have  been  expressed  by  your  most  famous  leaders. 
If  you  should  make  further  demands  of  this  character 
I  must  be  able  to  stop  you ;  or,  if  not  to  stop  you,  at 
any  rate  to  make  sure  that  your  demands  will  not  be 
conceded  until  they  have  been  fully  and  deliberately 
considered  by  the  people.  As  things  stand  at  present 
I  have  no  such  security.  Where  am  I  to  find  it  ?  A 
House  of  Commons  composed  like  the  present  one 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  strange  and  abnormal 
state  of  things  which  will  never  recur.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  will  recur  than 
that  it  will  not.  If,  five  years  hence  or  ten  years 
hence,  there  should  be  a  coalition  of  the  Liberal,  the 
Labour,   and    the    Irish   parties   capable   of   keeping 
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a  Government  in  power,  and  if  at  that  time  the 
Radicals  desired  to  abolish  the  second  chamber,  and 
the  Labour  party  desired  to  nationalize  the  railways, 
and  the  Irish  party  desired  that  the  Dublin  Govern- 
ment should  have  full  control  of  the  Customs,  in  three 
Sessions,  without  more  ado,  all  these  things  might  be 
accomplished.  In  such  an  event  any  settlement  by 
consent  which  may  be  now  accepted  will  have  been 
superseded  ;  and  it  will  have  been  superseded  without 
ever  having  been  placed  before  the  country  at  all. 
No  !  It  is  no  use  talking  to  me  about  a  settlement  by 
consent,  unless  you  give  me  a  security  on  which  I  can 
rely,  that  the  settlement  arrived  at  now  will  not  after- 
wards be  whittled  away,  but  will  stand  until  the 
majority  of  the  people  deliberately  determine  that  it 
shall  be  changed." 

We  are  brought  up  sharply  at  this  point  by  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  all — the  question  of  security. 
For  the  Unionist  requires  security  not  merely  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  compact,  but  also  for  the  stability  of 
the  settlement.  The  first  is  difficult  to  give,  but  it  is  not 
in  its  nature  unattainable  if  there  be  good-will  on  both 
sides.  The  second  is  not  only  difficult — it  is  absolutely 
unattainable  in  the  present  condition  of  the  British 
Constitution,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  good- 
will. For  the  Parliament  Act  admits  no  difference 
between  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  and  the 
humblest  matter  of  ordinary  legislation.  A  distinction 
carefully  observed  in  every  other  civilized  community 
which  possesses  popular  institutions — in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  our  own  Dominions — has  no  place 
in  the  British  system  at  the  present  time.  A  coalition 
of  groups  animated  by  a  variety  of  aspirations  may,  by 
mutual  bargaining  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  period 
of  something  less  than  three  years,  qualify,  extend,  with- 
draw, or  totally  undo  any  settlement  which  may  now 
be  arrived  at.  They  may  do  this  without  any  appeal 
to  the  country.  The  majority  in  such  case,  upon  one 
plea  or  another,  will,  of  course,  maintain  that  they 
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have  a  "  mandate."  Because  such  and  such  a  minister 
made  certain  general  observations  in  the  course  of  an 
election  speech — or  because  So-and-so  and  So-and-so, 
being  members  of  the  Opposition,  professed  anxiety 
during  the  same  election  lest  the  Government  might 
conceivably  make  this  particular  change  if  they  came 
back  to  power — it  will  be  asserted  by  the  supporters 
of  the  Government  that  the  issue  has  been  before  the 
country,  and  that  the  country  has  already  approved. 
The  other  side  will  assert  the  contrary.  But  though 
they  could  prove  their  contention  up  to  the  hilt,  it  will 
not  affect  the  issue ;  because  the  majority  for  the  time 
being  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  at  once  judge  in  its 
own  cause  and  master  of  the  situation.  In  Unionist 
eyes  such  an  occurrence  is  not  a  mere  vague  possi- 
bility, but  a  very  actual  danger.  Few  Liberals, 
moreover,  would  maintain  that  such  fears  are 
altogether  groundless  ;  and  many  would  probably 
admit  that  in  the  circumstances  Unionists  may  ask  not 
unreasonably  for  security.  But  how  is  it  possible 
to  give  such  security  ?  The  answer,  unfortunately, 
is  that  it  is  not  possible.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  any  attempt  to  make  a  settlement  by  consent 
(beyond  a  mere  makeshift  means  of  escape  from  the 
menace  of  civil  war)  is  foredoomed  to  failure,  unless 
the  parties  to  the  negotiation  are  willing  to  consider 
certain  other  problems  besides  those  of  self-government 
for  Ireland  and  the  principles  of  Federalism. 

Among  the  reasons  which  brought  about  the  failure 
of  the  conference  in  1910 — perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all  the  reasons  for  its  lack  of  agreement — was  that 
this  conference  attempted  to  settle  the  constitutional 
question  without  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to 
settle  the  Irish  question — which  two  things,  then  as 
now,  were  firmly  bound  up  the  one  with  the  other.  In 
spite  of  what  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  to  the  con- 
trary in  the  columns  of  newspapers,  the  Irish  question 
never  came  before  the  former  conference  in  any  shape 
or  form.     We  have  this  definitely  upon  the  authority 
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of  the  members  of  the  conference.  The  Irish  question 
may  well  have  been  present  like  the  skeleton  at  the 
feast ;  but  that  is  a  different  matter.  From  motives  of 
delicacy,  or  politeness,  or  nervousness,  or  some  other 
cause,  the  invited  guests  would  seem  to  have  behaved 
as  if  they  were  unaware  of  its  presence  at  the  board. 
And  to-day  it  is  assuredly  no  less  impossible  to  settle 
the  Irish  question  by  consent,  unless  at  the  same  time 
we  are  willing  to  seek,  and  able  to  find,  some  solution 
for  the  constitutional  question. 

Much  has  taken  place  since  December,  1910.  The 
current  of  events  has  not  been  held  back  in  any 
stagnant  dam,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  flowing 
free  and  fast.  Ideas  on  the  constitution,  on  the  need 
for  a  second  chamber,  on  its  powers,  and  on  its  com- 
position, have  undergone  great  changes  in  many 
respects ;  and  these  changes  have  not  taken  place  on 
one  side  only.  A  second  chamber,  resting  firmly  on 
a  popular  basis,  might  in  certain  circumstances  be  no 
less  necessary  for  withstanding  the  forces  of  reaction 
than  for  holding  back  a  revolution.  The  trend  of 
opinion  upon  these  matters  has  not,  perhaps,  been 
very  visible  on  the  surface.  There  has  been  but  little 
public  discussion  on  the  subject.  But  underneath  the 
surface  the  movement  of  ideas  has  been  obvious 
enough. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Parliament  Act  Unionists 
were  guided,  and,  indeed,  hampered,  by  their  affection 
for  an  old  tradition.  And  many  of  them  were  attached 
to  the  ancient  House  of  Lords,  not  by  tradition  merely, 
but  by  an  innate  assumption — of  which  they  could 
never  succeed  in  divesting  themselves,  even  after  what 
had  happened  in  1909  and  1910 — that  privilege  was  in 
many  ways  advantageous  to  the  Commonwealth,  and 
could  still  continue  to  remain  a  principle  of  our  Con- 
stitution. The  Parliament  Act,  and  perhaps  even  more 
the  circumstances  under  which  that  Act  came  to  be 
accepted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  swept  away  all  these 
doctrines,  except  from  the  very  dustiest  corners.     The 
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struggle  made  many  hearts  ache,  but  it  made  one  thing 
abundantly  clear — that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  a 
second  chamber,  deriving  its  warrant  from  privilege, 
or  birth,  or  wealth,  or,  indeed,  from  anything  save 
the  popular  choice,  to  possess  sufficient  strength  for 
the  performance  of  those  functions  which  are  the  very 
reason  for  the  existence  of  an  upper  house.  The 
authority  of  the  old  House  of  Lords  received  its 
death  warrant  at  the  election  of  December,  1910,  and 
in  August,  191 1,  the  victim  itself  countersigned  the 
fatal  decree.  Since  then  both  sides  have  been  able 
to  look  at  the  situation  with  clearer  eyes  —  on  the 
one  side  with  less  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  class — on 
the  other  side  with  less  jealousy  of  powers,  providing 
these  powers  are  no  longer  to  be  the  prerogative 
of  a  special  caste.  The  questions  have,  therefore, 
simplified  themselves  considerably.  There  are  only 
two  of  any  importance :  What  powers  is  it  desirable 
in  the  pubhc  interest  that  a  second  chamber  should 
possess  ?  In  what  manner  are  the  members  of  that 
chamber  to  be  chosen  in  order  that  they  may  exercise 
with  full  authority  and  with  the  support  of  national 
respect  those  functions  which  are  entrusted  to  them  ? 
It  may  be  doubted  if  to-day  the  gulf  which  divides 
the  political  parties  upon  these  two  questions  is  a  very 
wide  one.  It  has,  for  example,  become  pretty  obvious 
to  everyone  that  proposals  for  constitutional  change 
stand  upon  a  totally  different  footing  from  ordinary 
matters  of  legislation,  and  that  what  may  be  a  sufficient 
safeguard  in  the  latter  case  is  by  no  means  sufficient 
in  the  former.  It  is  recognized,  moreover,  that  every 
other  nation  in  the  world,  whose  government  rests 
upon  a  popular  basis,  has  taken  this  distinction  into 
account,  and  that  the  more  democratic  in  principle 
each  constitution  is,  the  more  carefully  has  it  been 
protected  from  any  rash  and  inconsiderate  disturbance 
of  the  machinery.  One  may  doubt  not  merely  if  the 
gulf  which  divides  opinion  upon  these  subjects  is  very 
wide,  but  also  if  the  building  of  a  bridge  would  be  a 
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matter  involving  very  intricate  discussions  or  a  very 
prolonged  delay. 

But,  says  Mr.  Asquith,  in  any  settlement  which  may 
be  come  to  Ireland  must  have  priority.  So  be  it — 
priority  as  regards  those  devolutionary  measures  which 
are  to  be  applied,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  But  if  we  are  seeking  to  arrive 
by  agreement  at  any  settlement  which  is  intended  to  be 
of  a  permanent  character,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
that  there  is  one  question  over  which  Home  Rule 
cannot  have  priority.  It  can  never  have  priority  over 
the  Constitution  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  most 
Ireland  can  claim  is  that  the  two  things  should  be 
settled  simultaneously,  under  the  same  "act  and  deed." 
For  at  the  back  of  every  Unionist  mind  there  lies  this 
consideration :  The  only  safeguard  which  can  uphold 
any  agreement  with  regard  to  Irish  self-government  is 
the  sovereignty  of  Pariiament  and  the  revival  of  the 
constitution  from  a  condition,  which  a  Liberal  states- 
man has  described  as  one  of  suspended  animation. 
Search  deep  enough,  and  you  will  find  this  thought  or 
intuition  underlying  all  their  indignation,  all  their 
wildest  and  most  angry  words.  Whether  or  not 
Ulster  is  to  be  included  with  the  rest  of  Ireland  in  a 
Dublin  Parliament,  whether  the  form  of  government  is 
to  be  the  Federal  or  some  other  system,  are  matters 
certainly  of  much  importance  and  concern  to  Ulstermen. 
But  whatsoever  may  be  now  offered  to  Ulster — inclu- 
sion upon  terms  or  absolute  exclusion — will  give  no 
real  security  against  any  of  those  things  which  have 
recently  induced  Ulster  to  prepare  for  rebellion.  Not 
a  vestige  of  security!  For  without  the  safeguard 
which  can  alone  be  provided  by  the  sovereignty  of 
Parliament,  upheld  and  maintained  by  the  constitution, 
there  can  be  no  guarantee  whatsoever  for  the  per- 
manency of  any  bargain  which  may  now  be  struck. 
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CONCLUSION 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  pages  to 
examine  two  suggestions  which  have  been  put  forward 
from  opposite  quarters  with  a  view  to  extricating  the 
country  from  a  most  dangerous  political  situation. 
These  alternatives  to  Civil  War  are  General  Election 
and  Settlement  by  Consent.  The  first  has  the  official 
support  of  the  Unionist  party.  The  second  is  at 
present  advocated  mainly,  though  not  entirely,  from 
the  Government  side.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
approved  by  all  sections  of  the  coalition,  or  even  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  Liberals  and  Radicals. 

It  is  clear  that  at  a  time  like  the  present — as  in  every 
crisis— impartiality  cannot  be  looked  for  in  such  an  ex- 
amination as  has  been  attempted  here.  For  everyone 
who  concerns  himself  at  all  seriously  with  the  problem 
has  at  the  back  of  his  mind  some  particular  idea  or 
plan  for  solving  it.  He  is  bound  to  regard  the  facts 
from  the  angle  of  his  own  standpoint.  He  cannot  hope 
to  sum  up  like  a  judge.  The  utmost  he  can  aspire  to  do 
is  to  keep  his  temper,  to  avoid  the  language  of  provoca- 
tion, and  to  state,  with  as  little  travesty  as  may  be,  the 
views  of  those  with  whom  he  disagrees.  And  it  is  the 
very  height  of  arrogance  (although  a  very  common 
human  error)  for  a  man  to  imagine,  simply  because  he 
does  not  wholly  agree  with  one  party  and  does  not 
wholly  disagree  with  the  other,  that  he  is  one  whit 
less  biassed  than  his  more  orthodox  fellow-creatures. 
Indeed,   the  smaller  the  sect  and  the  more  peculiar 
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the  opinion  the  more  likely  is  the  contrary  to  be  the 
case ! 

When  one  sets  up  no  claim  to  impartiality,  it  is  as 
well  to  be  frank  about  one's  own  opinion.  For  various 
reasons,  however,  I  have  preferred  to  make  my  con- 
fession of  faith  at  the  end  of  this  examination  rather 
than  at  the  beginning.  In  my  own  view,  for  what  it  is 
worth,  it  would  be  infinitely  better,  were  it  possible, 
to  have  a  settlement  now — by  consent — and  to  be  done 
with  a  discussion  about  machinery  which  has  already 
wasted  an  incalculable  amount  of  time,  and  temper, 
and  human  effort. 

As  regards  Ireland,  I  think,  and  have  thought  for  a 
considerable  time  past,  that  a  Federal  solution  might  be 
devised,  capable  of  satisfying  the  reasonable  aspirations 
of  the  one  side,  and  of  providing  at  the  same  time  that 
security  against  disruption  which  the  other  side  rightly 
deems  to  be  essential.  But  in  order  to  satisfy  these 
conditions  any  scheme  proposed  for  Ireland  must  not 
only  be  applicable  in  its  main  lines  to  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  there  must  also  be  a  clear  under- 
taking that  it  will  be  so  applied  to  the  rest  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  For  this  an  agreement  between 
the  Government  and  the  Opposition  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient assurance. 

But  beyond  this  it  is  essential,  and  not  less  essen- 
tial, that  any  settlement  which  may  be  arrived  at, 
shall  stand ;  that  it  shall  be  of  a  permanent  and  not 
merely  of  a  temporary  or  makeshift  character.  For 
this  no  agreement  between  a  Government  and  an 
Opposition,  at  any  given  time,  can  possibly  be  a  suffi- 
cient assurance.  The  only  assurance  which  can  pro- 
vide real  security  against  hasty  disturbance  must  be 
sought  in  a  settlement  of  the  Constitutional  question ; 
in  an  ending — also  by  consent — of  the  present  interim 
arrangement  which  the  Liberal  party  is  already  fully 
pledged  to  supersede.  Adequate  security  can  be  pro- 
vided in  no  other  way.  The  promises  of  this  states- 
man or  of  that  may  bind  him  personally  during  the 
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rest  of  his  term  of  public  life  ;  but  no  Government 
and  no  party  can  bind  its  successors  by  what,  after 
all,  is  nothing  but  a  mere  personal  undertaking. 

I  not  only  believe  the  settlement  of  these  two 
questions — Ireland  and  the  Constitution — to  be  pos- 
sible without  violating  the  fundamental  principles  of 
any  party — or  even  of  any  considerable  section  of  any 
party — but  I  also  agree  with  Lord  Loreburn  and  others 
that  the  special  anxieties  of  the  present  time  have  pro- 
duced a  condition  of  mind  among  a  large  number  of 
persons  on  both  sides  in  politics  which  is  highly 
favourable  to  negotiation  and  agreement.  Where  I 
fear  I  cannot  agree  is  in  the  opinion  that  this  reason- 
able and  conciliatory  spirit  is  as  yet  sufficiently  wide- 
spread. Since  Lord  Loreburn's  letter  appeared  some 
ten  weeks  have  gone  by.  The  reading  of  the  daily 
papers  during  that  period  points  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  still  remains  so  large  a  mass  of  intractable 
opinion  upon  each  side,  as  to  reduce  the  prospect  of 
agreement  to  painfully  small  dimensions. 

I  am  not  here  alluding  to  the  attitude  of  parties  in  Ire- 
land itself.  I  do  not  consider  that  to  be  the  least  hope- 
ful feature  in  the  situation.  For,  after  all,  the  Irishmen 
know  at  first  hand  a  great  many  things  which  English- 
men, Scotchmen  and  Welshmen  only  know  at  second 
hand.  People  who  understand  the  true  facts  of  a 
situation — even  although  they  may  disagree  bitterly — 
are  much  more  likely  to  grasp  the  necessity  for  com- 
promise and  concession,  and  to  follow  the  path  which 
leads  in  that  direction  (if  it  can  be  shown  to  them), 
than  other  people  who  are  occupied  not  so  much  with 
the  facts  themselves  as  with  the  jingle  of  phrases. 

The  real  difficulty  arises  from  the  refusal,  or  the 
incapacity,  of  a  certain  section  of  British  Unionists 
to  understand  that  there  is  a  real  and  ardent  desire 
among  Irish  Nationalists  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
They  persist,  on  the  contrary,  in  believing  that  there 
is  no  political  question  in  Ireland,  but  only  an  agrarian 
question ;  and  that  this  is  already  as  good  as  settled. 
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They  will  not  admit  that  there  is  any  genuine  en- 
thusiasm for  Home  Rule ;  but  continue  to  assert  that 
all  demonstrations  in  favour  of  this  ideal  are  merely 
the  work  of  self-interested  agitators. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  British  Liberals  and 
Radicals  there  exists  an  equally  dangerous  obsession. 
In  the  name  of  what  they  no  doubt  honestly  believe 
to  be  a  high  constitutional  principle — the  supremacy 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament — they  are  prepared  to  use 
force  where  force  will  not  serve  them.  Supremacy  is 
sound  doctrine,  but  it  will  not  support  tyranny  any 
better  in  the  case  of  a  Parliament  than  in  that  of  a 
King.  And,  oddly  enough,  it  is  that  section  of  the 
Liberal  party  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  past 
has  been  living  upon  Mr.  Bright's  famous  phrase,  Force 
is  no  remedy^  which  now  most  recklessly  favours  the 
policy  of  applying  force  to  the  Ulster  Protestants. 
The  fury  of  the  sentimentalist  in  love  with  a  maxim 
has  always  been  one  of  the  most  dangerous  elements 
in  public  affairs.  The  modern  Radical,  who  has  been 
brought  up  from  his  childhood  to  consider  Lord  North 
as  the  type  of  everything  most  fatuous  and  perverse 
in  the  ancient  tradition,  is  himself  infected,  in  this 
particular  instance,  by  precisely  the  same  spirit.  His 
maxims  are  the  same.  His  blindness  is  the  same. 
There  are  certain  doors  which  the  doctrine  of  Legal 
Right  will  never  unlock,  and  Ulster  Protestantism  is 
one  of  these. 

There  are,  in  fact,  three  courses,  and  not  merely 
two,  on  which  the  nation  is  invited  to  embark.  The 
first  is  General  Election,  the  second  is  Settlement  by 
Consent,  and  the  third  is  the  Parliament  Act  and 
that  policy  which  Mr.  Redmond  has  described  as  "full 
steam  ahead"  at  the  "harbour  mouth."  Providence 
must  have  inspired  him  with  a  metaphor  which  so 
aptly  and  picturesquely  conveys  to  our  minds  the 
fatuity  of  the  project  and  its  inevitable  result.  The 
Ship  of  State  brought  up  with  a  smack  against  the 
end  of  the  breakwater  is  so  little  what  anyone  desires 
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that,  unless  madness  gets  the  upper  hand,  it  is  not 
very  likely  to  occur.  The  Prime  Minister  may  talk 
vaguely  of  using  "  every  appropriate  and  adequate 
measure,"  Mr.  Redmond  may  continue  to  hide  away 
inevitable  consequences  under  the  eloquent  and 
sonorous  commonplaces  of  the  Parliamentarian,  but 
this  course  if  persevered  in  leads  plainly  to  Civil 
War.  And  it  is  notorious  that  anything  in  the  nature 
of  Civil  War  which  may  occur  would  not  be  confined 
to  Ulstermen,  though  conceivably  the  struggle  might 
be  localized  in  Ulster.  For  such  a  catastrophe  would 
put  a  strain  upon  the  obedience  and  discipline  of  the 
British  Army  greater  than  the  loyalty  of  that  or  any 
other  human  institution  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
sustain.  Our  Public  Services  are  officered  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  Irish  Unionists,  and  no  one — unless 
he  goes  about  with  his  eyes  and  ears  shut — can  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  in  Ulster  that 
men  are  quietly  determined,  and  are  preparing,  in 
certain  events,  to  sacrifice  their  material  interests  and 
worldly  prospects,  their  professional  careers,  their 
lives,  for  a  cause  in  which  they  conceive,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  their  highest  duty  to  be  concerned. 

The  project  of  settlement  by  consent  ought  not  to 
be  put  aside  so  contemptuously.  The  objections  to 
it  lie,  not  in  the  facts  themselves,  but  in  the  opinions 
of  men ;  and  even  within  the  next  few  weeks  these 
may  possibly  undergo  some  change  for  the  better. 
At  present,  however,  the  omens  are  discouraging,  and 
we  shall  not  help  on  a  solution  by  ignoring  facts.  It 
looks  rather  as  if  there  must  be  more  plagues  in  Egypt 
before  the  Pharaohs  upon  both  sides  will  hearken  unto 
reason. 

If  we  try  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  processes  which 
must  be  gone  through  before  any  such  settlement  by 
consent  can  possibly  be  arrived  at,  we  shall  be  able 
to  measure  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  in  the 
present  temper  of  large  sections  of  opinion  upon  both 
sides.     For  even  if  we  assume  that  the  party  leaders. 
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acting  upon  Mr.  Asquith's  invitation,  were  able  to 
agree  upon  two  or  three  broad  principles  of  co-opera- 
tion, in  what  manner  is  such  an  understanding  to  be 
carried  into  effect  ?  It  will  not  serve  the  purpose  for 
the  Government  thereupon  to  retire  into  consultation 
with  its  draughtsmen,  and  having,  with  their  assist- 
ance, prepared  a  bill  or  several  bills  upon  this  very 
vague  and  general  basis,  to  bring  it  full-fledged  before 
the  House  of  Commons  for  discussion.  For  in  the 
first  place,  agreement  between  the  parties  will  be  as 
useful  and  as  necessary  while  the  principles  are  being 
worked  out  in  a  practical  shape,  as  at  the  beginning, 
when  they  were  laid  down  and  accepted.  It  is  essential 
that  the  consenting  parties  should  keep  touch  with 
one  another  all  through  this  important  stage  of  transla- 
tion, otherwise — the  one  having  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tical difficulties,  the  other  being  kept  in  outer  darkness 
— they  are  certain  to  disagree  as  hotly  when  the  scheme 
is  finally  produced  as  they  did  before  it  was  under- 
taken. Unless  there  be  co-operation  throughout  the 
whole  process,  an  inflammatory  condition  will  assuredly 
be  set  up,  misunderstandings  will  be  inevitable,  and 
accusations  of  breach  of  faith  will  hurtle  through  the 
air. 

In  the  second  place,  the  House  of  Commons — or  any 
other  body  conducting  its  deliberations  in  the  blaze  of 
publicity — is  no  fit  place  for  the  delicate  operation  of 
patiently  building  up,  amending,  and  perfecting  a 
measure  of  this  character.  For  the  whole  object  in 
such  a  case  is  to  get  away  from  war-cries  to  realities. 
When  the  Unionist  says  he  is  in  favour  of  the  widest 
form  of  local  government — when  the  Nationalist  says 
that  Ireland  must  be  mistress  in  her  own  house — when 
the  Federalist  assures  us  that  his  solution  will  satisfy 
everybody — the  really  useful  thing  to  discover  is  what 
each  of  them  means.  When  we  get  down  to  the  actual 
facts,  is  there  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  their  ideas  or 
only  a  narrow  one  ?  It  is  this  difficulty  of  getting 
down  to  the  facts  and  examining  them  quietly,  back- 
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wards  and  forwards — undistracted  by  rhetorical  appeals 
and  the  ardent  commentaries  of  publicists  out  of  doors 
— which  constitutes  our  chief  stumbling-block.  In  a 
Parliamentary  discussion  we  can  never  hope  to  breathe 
this  easy  and  natural  atmosphere.  We  can  never  hope 
to  get  away  from  cocked  hats  and  fine  names — from 
symbols  and  totems,  and  red  rags  of  one  kind  or  other 
— and  to  settle  down  quietly  to  the  serious  business. 
Our  attention  will  for  ever  be  led  away  from  the  facts 
to  the  frills  of  the  subject — to  the  grand  apparatus,  to 
the  question  of  a  Parliament  versus  a  Council,  to  titles 
of  reverence,  to  the  Sergeant  and  the  Mace,  and  other 
considerations  of  the  literary  sort,  while  what  we 
really  want  to  know  is  the  minimum  of  powers  which 
the  one  side  is  willing  to  accept,  and  the  maximum  of 
powers  which  the  other  side  is  willing  to  concede. 

If  any  attempt  to  settle  by  consent  is  to  have  a 
chance  of  success,  the  various  political  parties  must  be 
willing  to  agree  to  the  matters  at  issue  between  them 
being  deliberated  upon  by  some  comparatively  small 
body  of  persons,  who  will  meet  in  private,  and  whose 
labours  are  bound  to  cover  some  considerable  period 
of  time.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves  for  the 
moment  with  the  precise  nature  of  this  body,  except 
merely  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  large,  but  that  it  must 
be  representative  of  the  main  interests  involved.  For 
not  otherwise  could  any  result  possibly  be  arrived  at. 
Such  a  thing  must  take  time.  It  cannot  be  rushed. 
Patience  and  long-suffering  are  conditions  of  success 
as  essential  as  good-will  itself  Let  us  ask  ourselves 
whether  or  not,  in  the  present  state  of  mind  of  a  large 
section  both  of  the  Liberal  and  the  Unionist  parties, 
it  is  likely  that  they  will  consent  to  embark  upon  an 
enterprise  of  this  character  ?  Can  they  be  made  to 
see  the  necessity  for  it  ?  Can  they  be  persuaded  to 
make  experiments  of  an  unproved  remedy  in  view  of 
the  gravity  of  the  disease  ?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  must  depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  con- 
fidence and  sincerity  with  which  their  leaders  lay  the 
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matter  before  them.  But  they  will  depend  even  more 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  extreme  sections  for  putting 
aside  a  number  of  cherished  phrases  and  looking  facts 
frankly  in  the  face. 

Whatever  we  may  do  now,  this  method  will  have  to 
be  applied  in  the  end.  We  might  save  considerable 
time  if  we  applied  it  now.  We  might  have  saved  three 
years  more  had  we  applied  it  in  1910.  But  now,  as  at 
the  earlier  period,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  hope  must 
again  be  deferred.  The  method  adopted  in  1910  was  a 
General  Election,  which  settled,  as  some  people  think, 
a  great  deal ;  as  I  think,  very  little ;  and  which  at  any 
rate  must  bear  some  of  the  responsibility  for  landing 
us  in  our  present  mess. 

If  a  General  Election  be  held,  and  if  the  Unionists 
win  by  a  decisive  majority,  they  will  find  them- 
selves faced  by  an  Irish  question  still  unsolved,  and 
by  a  constitutional  question  still  unsettled.  And  if 
they  would  avoid  the  faults  which  they  have  freely 
charged  against  their  predecessors,  both  of  these 
matters  must  be  settled  forthwith  ;  and  both  must  be 
settled,  not  with  the  high  hand,  but  by  consent. 
Will  it  be  any  easier  to  arrive  at  the  desired  result 
then  than  now  ?  In  one  respect  at  least  it  will  be 
much  more  difficult.  For  in  event  of  a  crowning 
victory,  that  reactionary  element,  whose  recipe  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Golden  Age  is  apt  to  be  the  repeal 
of  all  the  statutes  which  have  been  passed  since  it 
ended,  will  certainly  be  even  more  intractable  than  it 
is  to-day. 

On  strictly  constitutional  grounds,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Unionists  have  the  right,  though  in  law  they 
have  no  longer  the  power,  to  insist  upon  a  General 
Election.  For  it  is  impossible  honestly  to  contend 
that  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  already 
signified  approval  of  the  vast  changes  in  their  institu- 
tions which  it  is  now  proposed  to  bring  about. 
The  opinion  of  the  country  on  the  advantages  of  these 
changes   is   certainly  in  doubt,  and   every  man  who 
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stops  to  think  will  admit  that  this  doubt  exists.  But 
whether,  if  the  Unionists  have  their  way,  and  succeed 
in  forcing  an  election,  this  will  be  as  good  a  road  to 
the  settlement  of  the  matter  as  might  be  found  in 
another  direction  may  well  be  doubted.  That  there 
is  a  shorter  road  is  certain,  if  only  we  were  allowed  to 
move  along  it  forthwith.  But  instead  of  this  we  are 
in  danger  of  being  compelled  to  set  out  on  a  long 
roundabout,  or  loop,  from  which  expedition — after 
much  time  and  temper  have  been  wasted — we  must 
inevitably  return  to  the  same  region  from  which  we 
originally  started.  Doubtless  it  is  better  to  become 
footsore  and  leg-weary  than  to  adopt  the  other  short 
cut  which  leads  to  civil  war ;  and  if  an  election  be  the 
only  alternative,  as  one  great  party  appears  to  think, 
we  must  do  our  best  to  accept  it  cheerfully. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Liberals  should  win,  what 
will  be  their  position  ?  As  regards  the  constitutional 
question,  they  will  be  no  better  placed  than  their 
opponents.  As  regards  the  Irish  question,  they  will 
still  find  themselves  in  a  situation  of  great  perplexity. 
For  although  in  this  event  the  Ulster  opposition  to  the 
present  Home  Rule  bill  will  undoubtedly  be  shorn  ot 
much  of  its  strength,  the  facts  upon  which  this  oppo- 
sition has  been  founded  will  not  have  been  changed  in 
the  least.  The  measure  will  still  appear  to  Ulstermen 
as  a  gross  oppression.  True,  they  will  not  any  longer 
be  supported  in  a  violent  resistance  by  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Unionist  party  in  Great  Britain,  but 
they  will  not  lack  sympathizers  on  this  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel.  They  may  not  take  up  arms  ;  but 
that  method,  after  all,  is  only  one  out  of  several  ways 
of  defeating  a  supposed  injustice.  There  is  the  method 
of  "  passive  resistance,"  which  they  might  borrow  from 
their  fellow-Nonconformists  of  England  and  Wales. 
There  is  the  method  of  hostility  within  the  law — an 
organized  determination  to  prove  the  new  system  un- 
workable in  practice.  It  is  never  easy  to  start  new 
institutions.    Even  in  the  case  of  constitutional  changes 
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far  less  deep  and  extensive  than  those  contemplated 
by  the  present  Home  Rule  bill,  good-will — a  general 
concurrence  to  give  the  project  a  fair  chance — is  almost 
an  essential  of  success.  But  in  the  case  we  are  im- 
agining, the  new  constitution  will  have  the  ill  wishes 
of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  con- 
gregated together  for  the  most  part  in  one  locality, 
and  distinguished  among  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  their  vigour  and  self-confidence. 
Add  to  this  that  the  present  Home  Rule  bill  is  not 
only  a  constitutional  novelty  and  an  object  of  detesta- 
tion, but  that  it  is  also  a  measure  which  by  its  own 
complexity  and  incongruity  is  rendered  peculiarly 
assailable  to  attack  of  the  parliamentary  and  legal 
kind.  Even  its  friends  have  expressed  doubts  as  to 
whether  in  any  case  it  can  be  made  to  work  in  prac- 
tice. If  it  does  not  receive  a  fair  chance — as  assuredly 
it  will  never  do,  even  in  the  event  of  a  Liberal  victory 
at  the  polls — what  statesman,  who  is  not  of  the  March 
hare  breed,  can  ever  imagine  that  it  will  produce  peace 
and  a  final  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  ? 

If  there  be  so  little  prospect  of  achieving  either  a 
permanent  or  a  comprehensive  settlement  of  the  twin 
problems — Ireland  and  the  Constitution — by  means  of 
a  decisive  verdict  for  one  side  or  the  other  at  the  polls, 
what  prospects  are  there  of  a  better  issue  supposing 
that  a  General  Election  produces  stalemate?  Most 
people  think  this  would  be  the  more  probable  result, 
and  most  people — why  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand— appear  also  to  consider  that  this  would  be  a 
more  unfortunate  result  than  either  of  the  others.  It 
appears  to  me,  upon  the  contrary,  to  be  the  only  con- 
clusion of  the  three  which  it  is  possible  to  regard  with 
equanimity.  It  contains  fewer  dangers,  and  at  least 
one  advantage.  True  we  shall  have  achieved  little  or 
nothing  by  all  the  expense  and  fuss  of  an  election, 
except  the  satisfaction  of  having  proved  to  the  old 
guard  of  the  Radicals  and  the  Unionists  alike  what 
most  of  us  are  already  convinced  of — that  co-operation 
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in  the  nature  of  things  is  inevitable.  But  even  this,  it 
we  could  safely  gamble  on  it,  is  worth  doing.  We 
should  be  better  off  by  so  much  than  we  are  to-day, 
having  got  rid  of  the  last  remaining  obstacle  which 
stands  between  us  and  the  attempt  to  agree.  As  the 
various  possibilities  present  themselves  to  our  minds 
a  crowning  victory  for  either  party  appears  to  be  a 
much  greater  danger  than  an  inconclusive  result.  For 
if  the  Unionists  are  successful,  the  danger  is  that  they 
will  be  compelled  to  withhold  a  just  settlement ;  while 
in  the  contrary  event  the  danger  is  that  the  Liberals 
will  be  compelled  to  impose  an  unjust  one.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  neither  side  should  win,  then  at  last  it 
must  become  obvious  even  to  the  most  obstinate  ol 
partisans  that  settlement  by  consent  is  the  only  way. 

In  our  popular  discussions  there  has  of  late  been 
much  talk  of  **  conference "  and  "  consultation,"  of 
"  compromise  "  and  "concession."  We  need  not  con- 
cern ourselves  at  present  either  about  the  precise 
method  by  which  agreement  is  to  be  sought,  or  the 
particular  price  which  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  it. 
The  method  may  very  likely  be  neither  formal  con- 
ference nor  informal  consultation,  but  something 
differing  from  both.  Nor  am  I  altogether  certain  that, 
when  the  matter  comes  to  be  examined  in  a  steady 
light,  many  concessions  will  be  found  necessary,  or 
that  either  the  principles  or  the  honour  of  any  party 
will  be  wounded  by  compromise.  The  word  which 
covers  everything  is  Co-operation^  and  I  am  content  to 
leave  it  at  that. 

But  let  us  at  least  keep  one  thing  clearly  in  our 
minds.  General  Election  is  no  doubt  an  alternative  to 
Civil  War.  It  is  obviously  a  preferable  alternative,  and 
under  present  conditions  it  may  possibly  be  the  only 
one.  But  as  a  means  of  settling  either  the  Irish  or  the 
Constitutional  question  General  Election  is  no  alterna- 
tive at  all.  In  the  most  favourable  view  it  is  only  an 
inevitable  preliminary ;  in  the  least  favourable,  it  is  a 
work  of  supererogation.     For  nearly  four  years  past 
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Unionists  have  been  crying  in  the  wilderness  that 
these  two  questions  can  only  be  settled  by  consent ; 
that  a  party  settlement  of  either  by  the  roughshod 
method  would  be  a  fatal  blunder  ;  that  a  truly  National 
agreement  is  what  the  circumstances  require.  And 
although  the  art  of  politics,  as  practised  in  these  times, 
has  much  in  common  with  the  art  of  acrobatics,  the 
feat  of  turning  one's  back  upon  oneself  has  never  yet 
been  achieved  successfully  in  either.  To  people  of 
one  way  of  thinking — not  necessarily  all  of  them 
Liberals — it  seems  more  hopeful  to  attempt  to  come 
to  an  arrangement  while  the  present  Government  is 
in  power.  To  people  of  another  way  of  thinking — not 
necessarily  all  of  them  Unionists — the  chances  would 
appear  to  be  somewhat  better  if  the  Opposition 
were  to  win  a  decisive  victory  at  the  polls.  But  the 
ordinary  man  does  not  possess  the  scales  in  which  to 
weigh  these  tactical  niceties.  To  him  it  merely  seems 
absurd  and  intolerable  that  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
urgency — which  by  common  consent  can  only  be  dealt 
with  in  one  way,  and  which  in  the  end  must  be  dealt 
with  in  that  way  and  in  no  other — the  whole  action  of 
the  play  should  be  suddenly  stopped  and  hung  up.  And 
to  what  end  ?  In  order  that  a  number  of  distinguished 
statesmen,  in  deference  to  some  obsolete  tradition  of 
British  politics,  may  have  the  use  of  the  political  stage, 
on  which  to  present  the  British  Public  with  one  or 
other  of  a  pair  of  very  tedious  and  entirely  irrelevant 
variety  entertainments,  known  respectively  as  "  Full 
Steam  Ahead  "  and  "  General  Election." 
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